





YORK’S QUALITY BRED QUEENS 


YOUR CHOICE OF TWO OUTSTANDING STRAINS — 


Dadant’s Improved Starlines or 
York’s Quality Bred Italians 





Italians Starlines 
1-24 __ $1.00  geewees ____ $1.30 
25-99 .90 25-99 ess eet 
100 up 80 i se ee 





THE PREFERENCE OF LEADING HONEY PRODUCERS 


YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
P.O. Box 300 412 W. Orange Street Phones 3522, 3320 













Three actual label 
designs from catalog. 
(Colors black and red) 
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LABELS 





TRY ‘EM FOR FIT 


When you get our LABEL CATALOG you are 
° getting more than a catalog. You get real “live” 

BEAUTY in an Envelope labels — labels in actual size; just easily like the 
When you get your big envelope of _labels are when you order them. You can try them 
Dadant labels and shake out the contents for fit on any container you use and stand off to see 
—there really is beauty. Colors galore. how you like them. There are round labels, square 
Some real eye catchers— like that little labels, keystone labels; tall ones, squat ones, and oval 
colored girl in the picture above. And ones; big ones and little ones. You can’t go wrong 
flowers - real “purty” ones. Any kind of a pyrith Dadant Labels. Send for your big, free catalog 
design you can think of. now before you get too close to your selling season. 


Dadant & Sons Inc. = #amttton, munois 


BRANCHES 


1010 W. Austin Street 180-200 Canist Steph Ave. at 14th St. Route 41, South 722 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Hornell, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Hahira, Georgia Watertown, Wis. 


























BEES 
INSURE 
BETTER 
INCOME 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 


Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 


Wholesale Retail 





“The Hive and 


the Honey Bee” 


The modernized reworking of the book | 
started by Langstroth many years ago. The | 
basic how-to-do-it book of today, with six- 
teen collaborating authors, 650 profusely | 


illustrated pages. $4.00 postpaid. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 




















HONEY WANTED 


ALL GRADES 
60 Ib. Cans or 55 Gal. Drums 


FINGER LAKES MARKETING & SUPPLY 


Cco., INC. 
GROTON, NEW YORK 











21h Mid SP 
ARE YOU MOVING? 


For prompt change of address, please notify us 
six weeks beforehand; otherwise, some issues may 
= you. Also, some back copies may not be avail- 
able. 

Be sure to send both your OLD ADDRESS and 
your new address, including the postal zone number. 
If possible, just return the mailing label from a 
recent copy of the American Bee Journal. 


Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 





SUE BEE SAYS: 
fe. “ Don’t Lose Part of Yaur 
WS: Crop For Lack of 


A 
betty = ; 
Lees Equipment. 
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We have a large supply of hives, supers, 
frames, and SUE BEE FOUNDATION in al! sizes 
ready for immediate shipment. 


It doesn’t matter in what part of the country 
you have your bee operation, Sioux Honey Plants 
are conveniently located to serve you efficiently 
and promptly. Place your orders with the plant 
nearest you. 


Standard Frames 50 $6.25 








Standard Hive Bodies 5 9.95 
6%" Supers — Empty 5 8.65 


8” Hive Tool 
Folding Veil 
Smokers 


SIOUX HONEY 


1.25 
1.50 
$2.65 


ASSOCIATION 


Sioux City, lowa 


Rogers, Texas - Waycross, Ga. - Tacoma, Wash. 
Lima, Ohio - Anaheim, Calif. 
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QUEENS 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 








Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. 8. Pat Off. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


KELLEY’S ISLAND stock queens grown 
on our own bee farm and rushed out daily 
from Clarkson by air mail. 


1-24 Prepaid air mail... 
25-99 Prepaid air mail ___ 


_$ .85 each 
_. .75 each 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


CLARKSON, KENTUCKY 














For Extra Income 


RAISE COMB HONEY 


Lotz Sections 


The Finest Sections 


Made from select Northern Basswood 
by 

The originator of the Oval V-Groove 

With fuzzfree dovetails 
Accurate Dimensions 
Smooth Bright Clear Color 
Prompt Service 

Guaranteed Satisfaction 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
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THANK YOU: 


age Bees this year. 


It has been a pleasure to serve you Pack- 


We are pleased with our record of again 


LEAHYS 
Offer You 


@ QUALITY BEE HIVES 


making delivery with a very, very small 
percentage of loss reported. Our queen yards 
will continue to be in production with both * 
Island Hybrids and Rossman Italians. 


LOW PRICES 


@ PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM OUR 
CENTRAL GEOGRAPHIC 
LOCATION 


Prices July Ist through October 
Italian Island Hybrid 
ts Peta Yl $1.20 each 
ee 1.10 ad 
| ES 1.05 


SAVES YOU TRANSPORTATION 


Write Today For Our 1957 Catalogue 
Queens clipped and/or marked on request only 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 
money Mo. 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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Thrifty Queens 


Three-banded Italians only. 


Lots of 100 $65.00 
Smaller lots, each 75c. 
We ship air mail. 


REMEMBER — Thrifty Bees are 
guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892 











FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look It Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 


Cheats 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


We surely hope you had a good honey crop this year and now 
that it is over, better start thinking about next year. Get a 
good, young queen in those colonies, leave them plenty honey, 
cull out all of those weak ones, and you will be well on the 
road to good, strong colonies next Spring. 


PRICES: In lots of 1 - 24—90c each; 25 - 499—80c each. 


Tested Queens—$2.00 each 
Airmailed and/or Clipped No Extra Cost 


You must be satisfied - queens will be replaced or your money 
refunded if you are not. 


She :, iaries 


Mayhew, Mississippi 




















LITTLE’S 
Italian Queens — Royal Jelly 


1 to 24 $1.25 
24 to 99 1.15 
99 and Up 1.05 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
P. O. Box 122 — Shelbyville, Tenn. 





NEW McCaffree 
FRAMESAVERS 


with a McCaffree FRAME- 
SAVER. No nails. No 
screws. 
$8.00 per hundred. , 
MASTER ELECTRIC Uncapping Knife 
The choice of Uncappers verywhere. $14.25 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 




















“Gulf Breeze” 
Italian Queens 


PRICES:— 
1 - 24 90c each 
25 - 100 80c each 
100 up 75c each 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 





CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
1 to 9—$1.20 10 to 48—$1.10 
Howard Weaver = 


50 and up—$1.00 
Navasota, Texas 











HONEY WANTED ibys Quantity AND PRICE 
vF } 


HONEY SALES CO 2417 No. 2nd st 





MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN 





BEE WORLD 
Including 


Apicultural Abstracts 


Selene is international. So is 
— a ——- ournal ° published 
mont i by the Bee search Associa- 
ion. itor Dr. Eva Crane. 
pres ABB ar $6.00 a year, or [ee includ- 
ing membership of the Research 
Association. Sample R.-4 free. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 


FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS: 


that stand the test for honey gatherers; gentle prolific, bred 
from hives making 300 Ibs. or more of honey. Health certificate 
with each shipment. Prompt live delivery guaranteed. 


Queens—1 to 99 7T5e 100 up. 65c 1 or 1000 

Tested Queens—$1.50 — All Queens Airmail Delivered 

FLOWERS BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 
Phone Juno 4-2830 or Juno 4-2837 











Sorry we can’t accept any addi- 
tional queen orders this season— 
Thanks. 

O. K. ANDERSON & SON 

Coffee Springs, Ala. 
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IT WILL PAY TO REQUEEN ONLY IF 
YOU USE THE BEST. 





Italian queens — $1.00 each. 


WEAVER APIARIES — Navasota, Texas 
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The O 


Don’t know where this picture was taken. It has been in our files a long time. But a good guess 
that it is from Florida. It shows an out-of-the-usual kind of commercial outfit with the long rows of hives 
facing in opposite directions, close together, and up on a platform apparently above a swamp. Sometimes 
these outfits are above water. Look at the two rows disappearing in the distance. Maybe the colonies have 
just been moved (or going out again) as they have holding slats on the fronts of the nearest row. More 
often than not these yards are moved in for a flow and moved out again when the flow is over. 














The Hunt For New Honey Plants 


As this location is far from ideal 
with a short summer flow and a fall 
flow that often fails, I became in- 
terested in honey plants very early 
in my beekeeping career. My first 
efforts to increase the honey plant 
flora were full of vigor but lacking 
in direction. I bought seed of about 
everything that I could find listed 
as a honey plant and scattered it far 
and wide and then waited for re- 
sults. 

As far as results from those first 
efforts were concerned it is doubtful 
if any bees ever benefited very much. 
There were a few handfuls of plants 
in a small honey plant garden that 
did well for a few years and then 
failed later from lack of care. Of 
those I sowed in the wild places and 
the waste land, only one ever took hold 
and did anything. 

It is easy to jump into a new idea 
and later just as easy to discard it 
entirely if it does not succeed. It 
was especially so with the honey 
plant idea. Why keep at it? Well 
in the first place the original reason 
for keeping at it still existed. I 
operate in a territory that can well 
stand new honey plants and especially 


by Robert M. Mead 


some that will fill in the more or 
less blank spots. What was need- 
ed the most was for me to stop and 
think about what I was trying to do. 

Sowing seed hither and yon, with- 
out regard to soil conditions or ex- 
isting plant life, was violating all 
natural laws and, of course, was 
doomed to failure from the start. 
I certainly need to know more about 
plants in general and honey plants 
in particular. I soon learned, and 
it is something that few people do 
know, that certain plants are very 
selective and fussy in their require- 
ments. They do wonderfully well in 
one spot and a few miles away will 
not grow at all. There is much 
againts the introduction of new 
plants from the start, including un- 
favorable climate, wrong soil type, 
and above all competition from ex- 
isting native plants. 

I had to set up a kind of test for 
a prospective honey plant to pass. 
First, could it exist in our climate. 
Second, did I have a soil type avail- 
able where it might succeed. Third, 
was it vigorous enough to spread and 
propagate itself once it was establish- 
ed. Fourth, was it actually a good 


* 





Purple Loosestrife (LYTHRUM SALICARIA) is a free yielder of nectar, blooming in late 
summer and fall. This plant is adaptable to a wide range of conditions under cultivation. It 
is often found in flower gardens for the very pretty purple flowers on long spikes. It does 
best under moist or boggy conditions and in a few places on wet land has gone wild to cover 
fairly large areas. We have heard some tall stories about the amounts of surplus honey from 


this plant where sufficiently plentiful. 


(Photo from Honey Plant Gardens, Atlantic, lowa) 
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honey plant. Fifth, was there any 
danger of its becoming an offensive 
weed. Taking all these things into 
consideration automatically eliminat- 
ed many plants and I could concen- 
trate on a few that had some out- 
side chance of doing something. 

Of all those that I first tried only 
loosestrife had shown any favorable 
reaction. It had taken hold in sev- 
eral wet swampy places and new 
plants had begun to spring up around 
those first to bloom. That made 
loosestrife then an ideal plant for 
my purpose. It was rated as a good 
honey plant. It grew in wet land 
that was otherwise mostly useless. 
It showed very definite signs that 
it would spread, once established. 

I should remark here that I rate 
a plant’s ability to spread of itself 
very highly because that is the only 
way that any plant under our con- 
ditions can possibly become num- 
erous enough to help the bees very 
much. A few clumps of some special 
plant that we grow in the flower 
bed may be interesting; the bees may 
work them heavily, yet they can 
never possibly have any effect on our 
beekeeping. Thousands of the plants 
must exist before they have any 
effect and even then it must be re- 
membered that the effect may be 
minor, a case of keeping the bees 
busy rather than of adding much 
to the honey crop. 

But anyway loosestrife was one 
good plant and is one I continue to 
sow at times whenever I find a suit- 
able spot within reach of my bees. 
Another that I have found that is 
some good is wild thyme. This is 
not the garden variety but is listed in 
herb catalogues as “wild thyme” or 
“mother of thyme.” This grows on 
very poor soil, seeds in readily and 
is supposed to be a good honey plant. 
I say, supposed to be good, because 
I personally do not care for thyme 
honey. I do not need to worry about 
getting thyme honey either for the 
little patches I have established can 
only furnish a bit for brood rearing 
after our regular flow is over. 

Recently I have come up with an- 
other problem. I have bought some 
mountain land that is mostly rather 
open hard woods. Outside of some 
early spring pollen these woods offer 
little for the bees. Trying to find 
something that might grow in partial 
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shade and offer something of a honey- 
flow has been a very interesting if 
not profitable venture. The fact 
that it must grow in some shade 
automatically eliminates most of the 
plants in my botany. The fact that 
I want it to be a good honey plant 
throws out some more. So far I have 
come up with two that might have 
some value. One is spurge and one 
is coral berry (Indian currant). Of 


course I am not satisfied and my 
search continues. What I actually 
want is a plant that probably does not 
exist. It should grow in shade. It 
should have great vigor and spread 
readily. It should offer the bees 
a long period of bloom with a good 
quality honey. Then, as long as I 
am’ wishing anyway, I might as well 
add that it should have fruit or nuts 
to attract wild game. 


So the search for new honey plants 
goes on. One might well ask, “Why 
not leave nature alone as one finds 
it?” I can only answer that the good 
book in my house intimates that 
Adam and Eve started tinkering with 
nature in the Garden of Eden and as 
I suppose I am one of their descend- 
ants it seems part of my nature to 
keep the tinkering going. 

Vermont 





RECORD KEEPING FOR BEEKEEPERS 


by C. R. Beck 


When Income Tax time rolls 
around, a beekeeper, like all business 
men, wonders how he made out fi- 
nancially over the past year. This is 
difficult to determine unless one has 
kept accurate records pertaining to 
his business. Naturally one has 
to decide what records and bookkeep- 
ing system will best fit into his scheme 
of things because the matter of keep- 
ing records is time consuming and 
most beekeepers are unable to hire 
bookkeepers and accountants, but as 
ie Government demands reasonable 
accuracy, records must be kept. 


I have found for Income Tax pur- 
poses it is advisable to divide my 
bookkeeping into special divisions 
such as (1) Capital Expenditures. 
What did I spend for new equipment, 
repairs to the same, etc. This is im- 
portant as one surely wants to set- 
up a depreciation schedule in order 
to save on Income Tax payments. In 
setting up a depreciation schedule 
I use ten years as the base and when 
this ten per cent is deducted from 
gross income it makes considerable 
difference in your net income (2) 
Regular Expenses. This is subdivided 
into (A) Supplies, Feed, Seed, etc. 
(B) Truck and Car Expense. How 
much did you use the family car in 
addition to your truck in the busi- 
ness. As this can be deducted it 
doesn’t pay to overlook this item. 
(C) Trucking other than your own 
truck. (D) Taxes that you pay on 
the business such as personal, prop- 
erty, gasoline, etc. (E) Insurance 
sucl as fire, liability, compensation, 
etc. (F) Rent for additional build- 
ings, beeyards, etc. (G) Utilities, and 
Office expense. (3) Replacement 
costs such as queens, packages, 
disease, wintering ete. (4) Labor 
Costs—this can make or break you. 
(5) Depreciation. 
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C. R. Beck is Guidance Director in the 
high school at Sioux Falls, South Dakota. He 
also has 175 colonies of bees. He says his 
beekeeping is one way to keep from growing 
old. He is also Chief Inspector for South 
Dakota and president of the State Association. 
Lower picture shows him in one of his guid- 
ance classes. 


I also find incidental records if 
kept for several years are very re- 
vealing in making comparisons and 
I try to keep (1) Yields 
per colony and for each beeyard (2) 
Returns on honey as separated from 
(3) Returns om by-products (4) 
Weather charts by months and years 
(5) Territory Maps. 


plans so 


If all of these records are accurate- 
ly kept over the years you have an 
the determination 
of net income which is the primary 


excellent base for 


concern of most small and large com- 
You also have 
a reasonably fair base to determine 
the worth of your should 
you choose to sell. 


mercial beekeepers. 


business 


Accurate records tell an accurate 
story of your business and provide 
helps for future planning. 

South Dakota 











THE FUTURE OF BEEKEEPING 


What’s the future of beekeeping? 
Texas beekeepers have some pretty 
definite ideas on the subject, limited, 
its true perhaps by their own envi- 
ronment but their ideas give a peek at 
what’s ahead. 

“The future of beekeeping is close- 
ly tied to our water supplies,” says 
A. W. Nations of Donna, Texas. “This 
is especially true in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley where we depend upon 
irrigation water from Falcon Lake. 
If we have enough water to irrigate 
the citrus groves and farm lands, 
beekeeping should be as good or bet- 
ter in the next ten years than in the 
past ten years.” 

Producers in the Lower Valley are 
looking to citrus and legumes for 
their main flows of honey, and they 
believe the soil bank program should 
increase the legume acreage. They 
have been getting some honey from 
Hubam clover in the last 5 years, but 
prior to that time the crop produced 
little honey, probably due to cold 
weather during the blooming period. 

“If Hubam clover blooms in April 
and May, we should get a flow,” says 
Nations, “but there is some talk of 
poisoning Hubam for insect control. 
This would be disastrous to beekeep- 
ers,” he points out. “The outlook for 
the future of beekeeping for the 
United States in general looks good to 
me. I do not expect to expand much, 
but I would encourage younger men to 
get into the business.” 

Another long time beekeeper, Whit- 
man Coffey of Whitsett, is bothered 
about brush control. “There are 
several methods of brush control prac- 
ticed in this area,” he says, “with 
the worst for the beekeeper being the 
complete eradication with the land 
put into grass or farmed. This elim- 
inates the beekeeper along with the 
brush.” 

A better method which Coffey re- 
commends is to chop off the brush so 
that it will grow back for grazing. 
This method serves both the ranch- 
man and the beekeeper since so much 
of the brush makes good forage plants 
that furnish feed for livestock. 

In his section of Southwest Texas, 
water is the limiting factor also. 
When brush is cleared, the land can- 
not be successfully planted to legumes 
because of the scant moisture in most 
years, he believes. 

Texas beekeepers hold definite but 
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by A. B. Kennerly 


contrasting opinions regarding the 
future of migratory beekeeping. ' Up 
in the northeastern part of the State, 
J. R. Stroope prefers stationary lo- 
cations. “My break-even point is 60 
pounds of surplus honey per hive per 
year,” Stroope observes. It is my 
opinion that I would go broke on no 
larger production than this and prac- 
ticing migratory beekeeping such as 
moving from the Lower Valley to 
northern states.” (Nations considers 
120 pounds of surplus as good.) 


Stroope sounds a word of caution 
about expecting too much from new 
varieties of clovers and legumes in re- 
search proving grounds. “If they 
prove superior to present varieties, 
they will no doubt replace the older 
legumes. But will they produce more 
honey than our present sources like 
vetch, Hubam clover, Madrid clover 
and Crimson clover? Or will they, like 
black medic, burr and button clovers, 
not produce enough nectar to attract 
bees?” 


In addition to the above clovers 
from which Stroope now gets a satis- 
factory flow, he has been able to ob- 
tain good flows from cotton. “I think 
my chances are excellent for making 
satisfactory honey crops in the next 


Apiary of Henry Loehr (right) of Caldwell, Texas. 
him is Claud Burgin, State Entomologist and Inspector. 


few years,” he predicts. “With early 
season control of cotton insects and 
the use of new insecticides, we haven’t 
lost too many bees in this area. I 
also believe cooperation between bee- 
keepers and vetch and clover growers 
can prevent damage to bees. The time 
of application is most important with 
insecticides recommended for vetch 
and clovers—late evening and very 
early morning applications kill fewer 
bees. Sprays kill fewer bees than 
dusts.” 


A firm believer in migratory bee- 
keeping, G. C. Walker, Jr., of Pharr 
in the Lower Valley, observes, 
“Migratory beekeeping is the only 
way to make a real business of pro- 
ducing honey. Practically all bee- 
keepers are migratory to the extent 
that they move colonies to their best 
locations. To be successful, the bee- 
keeper must know his locations and 
follow a well planned program.” 


Walker believes that if a beekeeper 
can make a success in a permanent 
location, he can make more profit 
with a well planned moving program. 
He looks for locations where good 
flows are coming from clovers, vetch, 
alfalfa and cotton. “Then, there are 
minor flows from other sources in 





Looking through the colonies with 
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early spring or late fall which put 
the bees in good shape for the main 
flows,” he says. “These minor flows 
are well worth a move.” 

Touching on the honey market, T. 
E. Burleson of T. W. Burleson and 
Son, Waxahachie, says, “The honey 
market is in a much better position 
than it was 5 or 6 years ago. While 
the U. S. has a loan program, there 
has been very little honey going into 
this program for the last 2 years, 
and what honey has gone in has 
never, in the end, been finally pur- 
chased by the Government. 

“This favorable situation has come 
about through a rather strong de- 
mand for export, and also, commercial 
markets are being developed among 
the bakery trade and similar indus- 
tries that use dark honey. This has 
removed such honey from the retail 
shelves, leaving only the lighter, 
milder flavored honeys to be found 
in the stores. These milder honeys 
are preferred by consumers, a fact 
that has stimulated sales compared 
with the times when dark honey was 
displayed.” 

Claud Burgin, State Entomologist 
at Texas A&M College, takes a rather 
optimistic view of legume possibili- 
ties with the increase of irrigation 


facilities. “Irrigation is definitely 
coming into the picture,” Burgin 
observes, “and beekeeping should 


prosper with additional sources of 
honeyflows. 

Counting the applications for mov- 
ing bees, Burgin states there are 
fewer resident beekeepers with a 
sharp increase in numbers of migra- 
tory beekeepers. “Even those staying 
in one locality move about the region 
to take advantage of honeyflows,” 
he observes. 

Another trend which Burgin has 
observed through his study of in- 
spection records is that units are 
growing larger. “Large operators 
are buying up small operators, and 
there are fewer hobbyists,” he states. 
“But rains will bring back the begin- 
ners,” he predicts. “Let one catch a 
swarm of bees with flowers in bloom 
and we have another beekeeper.” 


The future of pollination services 
depends on the possibility of selling 
area services rather than to individ- 
ual farmers, T. E. Burleson believes. 
Neighbors are difficult to sell if they 
believe one farmer will buy the 
service and they will receive some 
of the benefits. The lone farmer 
also feels he is not justified in paying 
for services from which neighbors 
derive benefit without paying any- 
thing. 
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Burleson also sees something of a 
future in production of royal jelly. 
“It seems this may prove to be a 
rather profitable field, especially for 
the small, commercial type beekeeper. 
This, however, is still in its infancy 
stage,” he observes. 

Specialty sales of honey by mail 
is not faring so well. “We do not 
ship much honey,” says W. C. Winkler 
of Moody who sells gift packages 
of pecans by mail, and a small amount 
of honey. “Honey is produced all 


over the U. S. which gives us heavy 
competition, and shipping charges 
have increased to the point that 
shipping small quantities is not 
profitable,” he says. “Most of our 
honey is sold in our local sales room 
in 1 lb., 2% Ib., 5 lb. and 10 Ib. con- 
tainers, either comb or extracted.” 
What is the future of beekeeping? 
It seems to lie in the hands of those 
who watch the trends and make their 
plans accordingly. 
Texas 





It Costs You Not To Belong 


by F. Q. Bunch 


For a number of years the writer 
rather haphazardly attended bee 
meetings, local and state gatherings, 
and generally came away from these 
meetings with some ideas which could 
be used to good advantage in our 
work with the bees or in our extract- 
ing and processing plant. As is gen- 
erally the case, our local organization 
provided top-notch speakers who 
knew what they were talking about, 
men and women who were successful 
in their own bee yards and who sacri- 
ficed a lot in time and money to at- 
tend these meetings. These meetings 
were never well attended and _ it 
seemed to me that the officers of this 


organization were not giving the 
meetings the proper publicity. 
Time went on and things seemed 
to be drifting along about the same 
as usual when, out of the blue, I was 
elected as secretary of this organiza- 
tion. I went home from that meeting 
with my head in the clouds with 
plans for a number of big changes 
in procedure. By contacting the 
State Apiary Service I obtained a list 
of every registered beekeeper within 
the area where our Association op- 
erated. Before our next meeting was 
scheduled, reading notices were 
mailed to every newspaper in the 
area and about ten days before the 





and National Honey Show awards for honey and honey cooking. She 
also has a regular honey sales route she serves weekly with over 100 


stores. 
National. 


Honey out of regular stock won second place at the 1956 
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meeting each beekeeper was sent an 
individual notice, explaining the pro- 
gram which included speakers, prizes 
and surprises. 

I came away from that meeting 
sadder and wiser. We had obtained 
many attendance prizes from supply 
dealers, queen breeders, and others 
and after adding up the cost of mail- 
ing out the notices and the value of 
the prizes, we found that it cost us 
something over two dollars for each 
one in attendance at this meeting. 
This was exclusive of anything for 
the time of preparing a program or 
the time and travel expense of the 
speakers. 

Some time has elapsed since that 
meeting and we have had picnics, busi- 
ness meetings, and more meetings, 
and find that the same group of 
faithfuls still in attendance and the 
majority still conspicuous by their 
absence. It seems that the beekeeper 
who shuns his own organization 
meetings, is the one who does not 
know the market value of his honey 
and generally bottles and sells his 
crop at less than market value. Un- 
derselling does much harm to the 
entire industry and benefits no one. 
We have for years bottled honey and 
sold to stores at a price which is 
based on the market value of bulk 
honey, the present price of glass con- 
tainers, the labor cost of processing 
this honey, and a fair profit for time 
and investment. We put out a quality 
product which has won recognition by 
our customers and they expect to 
pay more than a “bargain price” for 
our honey. Honey of off flavored 
types has no place as table honey 
and should be disposed of for com- 
mercial uses. The beekeeper who fails 
to attend the meetings often does not 
know what the market price of honey 
should be and generally sells his crop 
by cutting price. Often it is sold for 
less than its costs to produce it. 


Present day business is conducted 
in a streamlined manner and profit- 
able beekeeping should be operated in 
an intelligent manner. There are 
countless time and labor saving tricks 
to our procedure and a .stack of 
pallets and a nose truck will permit a 
medium sized operator to do much 
work in less time. Tipping over the 
colony to permit inspection for di- 
sease and for checking on swarming 
is another back saver and will permit 
the beekeeper to operate more col- 
onies in the same amount of time, 
and therefore increase his income and 
save his back at the same time. 

A loading dock at the honey house 
with the load of honey brought in 
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on pallets will permit the beekeeper 
to unload a truck load of honey with 
a nose truck in the matter cf minutes 
with no lifting of heavy supers. By 
constructing these pallets with a 
“door opening” we shove in a dose 
of cyanogas to kill off any stray bees 
which were left in the supers when 
we removed them from the hives, and 
at the same time this will moth- 
proof the supers if they are treated 
again in about ten days. This is done 
without any lifting. 


Nosema, perhaps costs the bee- 
keeper more than any other disease, 
and while it is not so apparent it 
does take a heavy toll of the profit 
out of beekeeping. Fumidil-B. when 
properly fed to the diseased colonies 
will do much to control this disease. 


Starline queens, at the head of 
disease-free, powerful colonies will 
add to the income of the intelligent 
beekeeper. We have used _ these 
queens shortly after they were of- 
fered to the public and are very 
pleased with their performance. 


Our honey is extracted, clarified, 
run into a heat-controlled settling 
tank, and bottled in one operation. 
The result, much time saved, with 
the honey heated just once, and a 
lighter colored product. Where the 
common practice is followed the 
honey is run into containers, allowed 
to granulate and some time later it 
would be heated to reliquefy it, and 
we all know that each time honey 
is subjected to heat it darkens some- 
what. In this area when honey is 
fully granulated it takes several hours 
of heating to put it back into liquid 
state. It always darkens it some- 
what, and sometimes just enough to 
drop it into a lower grade on the 
Pfund grader. 


Packing bees in the northern states 
is considered a must and at best it is 
a time-consuming job. By using chaff 
trays with screened bottoms, inner 
covers with a permanent top entrance, 
black jack wrapping paper cut into 
correct length, a stapling machine to 
fasten the paper, one can pack and 
wrap more colonies in one hour than 
we formerly used to wrap in a day 
when using old style packing cases, 
or the old style “helter skelter” wrap. 


By now the reader should start to 
wonder how far I am going to drift 
from the subject of Beekeepers Or- 
ganizations and I could go on and on 
but I want to save some of it for the 
bee meetings. Most all of the ideas 
which I have touched briefly have 
been presented at some previous bee 


meeting, or brought to my attention 
by some good successful beekeeper 
whom I have met at some bee meet- 
ing. 

Before getting this first-hand in- 
formation as a part of a beekeeping 
organization I never realized the 
amount of time which is required to 
keep them operating smoothly and 
I more fully appreciate the fine work 
that is being done by our state and 
national units of our organization. 


As a final word let me urge every 
beekeeper to attend the local bee 
meetings, learn many labor saving 
hints, money making ideas, and above 
all give your local officers courage to 
carry on their thankless job for an- 
other year’s service so that you may 
have the opportunity to benefit by 
their efforts. 


Minnesota 





Our Cover Picture 
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Donnie Lee Culberson at the age of three. 
His father’s story on page 308, “A Four 
Year Experience,” tells about how this family 
got into beekeeping. The Culbersons live at 
High Shoals, North Carolina. Donnie was 
dressed up by his father for the picture and 
his expression seems to indicate that he is not 
quite sure that he likes it. His father titles 
the picture “In Dad’s Footsteps.” He is always 
wanting to work with the bees and has been 
stung several times, yet doesn’t seem to be 
afraid of them. He opens the cabinet where 
the honey is stored and says “! like honey” 
and along with the rest of the family he eats 
it every day. 
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Edward H. Boguski, Green Bay, Wisconsin, furnished this department picture showing his exhibit in 
the Green Bay public schools. Mr. Boguski teaches metal and wood working in the Department of In- 
dustrial Arts, Franklin Junior High School. The exhibit was on teachers’ hobbies and this exhibit of live 
honey bees and equipment was enthusiastically received. The bees were on exhibit in both the Franklin 
and West High Schools. It is estimated that three thousand students viewed them. With projects like this 
the Sideliner boosts the industry and builds a sense of satisfaction in himself. 








A Dual-Purpose Steam Boiler 
For Uncapping 


by Robert H. Rusher 


For do-it-yourselfers and gad- 
geteers, here’s a dual-purpose steam 
boiler that can be used every week, 
if not every day of the year. 

This steam boiler is really a pres- 
sure cooker, with the jiggle-type 
gauge, four-quart capacity, see figure 
6. If you already own such a cooker, 
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Fig. 1 


you can adapt it for a very nominal 
cost. All you need is an extra gauge, 
a carburetor return spring, a piece 
of scrap metal (I suggest an old 
license plate for proper thickness), 
a short length of copper tubing (one- 
quarter inch outside diameter), and 
you are ready to go. 


Here are the steps: 


1. Scribe a line on the pressure- 
gauge, as shown in figure 1, put the 
gauge in a vise and cut off the in- 
dicated portion with a hacksaw. 


2. Turn the large portion in the 
vise so the newly exposed surface 
is up and level. Mark the center 
and start it with a prick-punch. 


3. Now drill down with a one- 
quarter inch drill. Caution: Be 
sure you do not drill deep enough 
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Follow the explanation of these six figures 
in the article. 
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to disturb the shoulder on the bottom 
of the hole that fits the stem on the 
cooker, otherwise you will lose steam 
due to the gauge not seating prop- 
erly. Stop drilling as soon as you 
have sufficient! depth to make a 
clean, symmetrical hole, of the bore 
of the recess above the shoulder (see 
“A” in figure 1). 

4. Now cut a piece of tubing about 
two and three-quarters inches long. 
Sweat on a ring (obtainable from 
a plumber’s supply) at one end. This 
will prevent your hose from slipping 
off when you clamp below the ring. 
Put about a fifteen to twenty-degree 
bend in this tube. This will permit 
your hose to bend easily in the direc- 
tion of your uncapping table, but will 
prevent the hose from sagging 
enough to rest on the cooker, or get 
close enough to the heat below to 
be damaged. 

5. I soldered my tube into the 
drilled hole in the gauge. It has 
been in operation for three or four 
seasons, but is not entirely satis- 
factory, as it leaks a little and it is 
difficult to get solder to flux on the 
stainless steel gauge. I would recom- 
mend having it brazed on (see 
figure 3). 

6. Now cut and bend the metal 
piece in figure 2. I used a couple of 
pieces of thin bar iron in the vise, 
such that they protrude beyond the 
jaws. This prevents the bent portion 
from interfering with the jaws, and 
makes it easy to get a good square 
bend. This piece must fit snugly 
over the flange of the cooker. (See 
figures 5 and 6). 

7. Drill a hole in the top of the 
metal and thread a piece of wire 
through it. 

8. Wrap another longer piece of 
wire a couple of turns around the 
copper tube and couple in the car- 
buretor return spring (see figure 4). 

9. Attach your steam uncapping 
knife hose, with the clamp supplied. 
Test for clogging by blowing through 
the system. (see figure 3). 

10. The longer end of the wire 
merely wraps around the handle of 
the cooker and under itself. By 
adjusting the tension on this wire, 
against the spring-tension from the 
opposite side, you can get the gauge 
to seat evenly. 

11. Place on oil, gas, or electric 
heat, and you are ready to take divots 
in those honey-laden combs: 

A few “helpful household hints:” 

You have no worry about exceeding 
safe pressure, as long as your out- 
let isn’t plugged, and then the worst 
you can do is to blow out the emer- 
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Figure 5 


gency plug in the lid of the cooker. 

If the “idol of your life” is the 
alternate user of the cooker, put a 
few coffee grounds in the water. This 
will prevent the usual blackening 
that accompanies boiling water alone 
in aluminum. 


Do not fill the cooker more than 
three-quarters full, otherwise boil- 
ing may cause water instead of steam 
to enter the tube. 


You can tell, with a little practice, 
when it needs water by “heft” and 
by the amount of “slosh” when the 
cooker is shaken from side to side. 


A CLASS 
IN BEEKEEPING 


Here’s where our future commercial bee- 
keepers often come from. Picture was taken 
by J. R. Allred, News and Radio Service, 
Colorado A & M College and it shows the 
1956 beekeeping class, largest ever, 15 stu- 
dents. The class gives students a general 
knowledge, especially for those in county 
agent work, vocational agricultural education, 
pesticide application and related fields. Sev- 
eral bought bees; some went into beekeeping 
as a sideline. The teacher was Wm. T. Wil- 
son, A&M College, second row from top and 
second from left. 
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Check every two to three hours, just 
to be sure. Remove from heat and 
remove gauge before removing cover. 

Use only enough heat to maintain 
a steady flow of steam, under work- 
ing conditions. 

I also recommend that you have 
your own lid gasket, as extended 
use will render the gasket unsatis- 





Figure 4 





Figure 6 


factory for use as an actual pressure 
cooker, because the pressure gener- 
ated in cooking is higher than when 
used as a steam boiler. Therefore, 
although the gasket will be satis- 
factory for use with the boiler, it 
will not hold pressure for. cooking, 
after aging. 

Massachusetts 











Donnie Culberson Sr., High Shoals, North Carolina, 
His son, Donnie Lee Culberson, is on our cover this month. 
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A FOUR YEAR EXPERIENCE 


by Donnie Culberson 


I started beekeeping four years 
ago when by brother-in-law moved 
away and brought two colonies to 
my house for me to keep. They were 
in box hives without supers and I 
was sure afraid of them as I had 
never seen anyone manage bees. So 
the first year I only visited them 
twice and was stung both times. They 
both swarmed. 

The second year I visited a friend 
and he was taking the honey from 
his bees. When I saw that honey I 
decided I would find out all I could 
about bees. This friend didn’t know 
much. He kept the bees in box hives 
and “robbed” them once a year. 

I ordered two hives and four supers 
and two queens and transferred my 
bees that very summer. I had to feed 
them to provide winter stores as the 
transfer was made after the honey- 
flow. 

Then I decided to go to the pyblic 
library for books and borrowed the 
ABC book and the Hive and the 
Honey Bee. They were so interest- 
ing I could hardly lay them down. 
Then I subscribed to the magazines 
and enjoyed them. 

The third year began with my two 
colonies and I ordered two three- 
pound packages and installed them 
March 15th in 1955. Then came a 
hard freeze and I thought surely 
everything had been killed and there 
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would be no honey. Nevertheless I 
bought two more colonies advertised 
in the paper, making a total of six. 

1955 turned out to be a good year. 
My two original colonies made two 
shallow supers of surplus honey each 
in addition to a deep super left on 
for winter stores. My two package 
colonies made two deep supers each 
and I left one on them for a food 
chamber. The two new colonies did 
just as well. All of the surplus was 
sourwood, the prettiest white honey 
I had ever seen. When I sold it the 
folks here had never seen water 
white honey and they thought I was 
trying to sell them sugar syrup. 

I found that some of the beekeepers 
here removed honey before the last 
of May before the sourwood starts 
and they were leaving the sourwood 
on for winter stores because they 
never looked in their hives again 
that year. 

I ended with ten colonies in 1955 
and in the spring of 1956 decided to 
requeen six of them using the in- 
troducing cage you press into the 
wax around emerging bees with the 
queen loose in the cage. Seven days 
later I looked to see if the bees 
had released the queens and saw to 
my surprise that the bees had gnawed 
away the wax under the cages in 
five colonies and balled and killed 
the queens. I ordered more queens 


but by the time they came I could 
not get the colonies built up enough 
to make much surplus. So I united 
two with weak ones and that way 
received a fair surplus out of the 
remaining eight. I sold all my ex- 
tracted honey at $1.00 a quart and 
my shallow frames of comb honey 
at $1.50 each. I wish I had been 
able to produce a ton or more as I 
had many people who would take 
that much among them. Even the 
grocers wanted it. 


Now I use the double screen method 
of requeening. Just requeened four 
of them that way. They were win- 
tered in two hive bodies and each 
of the two bodies had from five to 
seven combs of brood. I put the top 
body with the old queen and brood 
on the bottom board. Then take two 
combs of brood and bees and put 
them in the second body with the 
new queen in her cage between them. 
The divided (double) screen is be- 
tween the two bodies. The entrance 
of the top body is toward the back. 


I like this method of requeening 
better than any I have tried. I let 
the old queen lay in the bottom until 
the new one above is well established. 
Then pull the screen and leave only 
the new queen. 

North Carolina 





How | Catch the Field Mouse 

Here is how I catch the deer 
mouse (sometimes called the field 
mouse). They have the habit of 
hoarding like the gopher, ground 
squirrel and chipmunk. I use a small 
wood mouse trap. Put a good, full 
pumpkin seed on the bait hook of the 
trigger, then place six to eight good 
seeds on the trap around and under 
the pan. This never fails. The mouse 
gets interested in carrying away the 
loose seeds, always trying to take 
the one on the trigger last. It always 
gets them. I have been troubled with 
these mice at times when they have 
either come in through the entrance 
or worked up into the straw insula- 
tion and entered the inner cover 
opening when it is not screened. 

Leonard E. Jackson 

Michigan 





He’s Our Uncle Sam 

“Uncle Sam is the largest land- 
owner, the largest insurer and lend- 
er, the largest landlord and tenant, 
the largest warehouse operator, ship- 
owner, truckfleet operator, and manu- 
facturer and user of red tape in the 
world.” 

H. C. McClellan 
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Expanding Your Hobbies 
Into A Business 


by Kenneth 


I became interested in bees when 
I helped my father years ago in the 
days of dishpan beating and my 
father used to think the more swarms 
a colony of bees produced the better 
it was. He kept a few bees for the 
pollination of our orchard and for 
some honey for home use. 

As I grew up and became interest- 
ed in girls I lost interest in the bees. 
After I married and had two small 
sons I was at a public sale one day 
where there were a dozen colonies 
of bees for sale. I bought them quite 
reasonably and have had bees ever 
since. That was thirty years ago. 
The children in the picture I sent 





Hobby Acres Farm with young sons and a 
100 colonies in this project. 


Our Champion stud dog, doing a job as baby sitter. 
girls had a guard like him they would never need to be afraid of 
being alone. 
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swarm of bees. About 


Buckenroth 


you are now grown and the baby is 
getting married in June. 

At the time I got my first bees I 
was renting and moving around a lot, 
working here and there, but I have 
owned and lived in my present place 
for nineteen years, with my wife and 
five sons and one daughter and we 
have had a lot of living here. 

About eleven years ago my wife 
started raising English bulldogs. It 
has proved so interesting and profit- 
able that it has grown into quite a 
hobby. After a few years we were 
asked why we didn’t show our dogs, 
so one September we entered our 14 
month old stud dog, we had just rais- 


If all the 


ed, in a Bulldog Specialty Show. There 
were about 72 dogs in that show, 
two or three of them imported from 
England, but we won the show and 
came home with “show” in our blood. 
We were really show happy for quite 
a while. 


The dogs have meant making our 
country home modern, paid for vaca- 
tions and many trips. And we have 
met a lot of nice people from all over 
these United States, dog people, and 
dog people are wonderful folks. 

Then the kids wanted some calves 
for 4-H. We always did keep a 
Jersey cow for our milk, cream and 
butter these last twenty five years. 
Now we are milking seven Jersey 
cows and they will soon all be reg- 
istered. They are doing extra good. 
The children are showing them at 
the fairs in 4-H and have come home 
with blue ribbons. We have enjoyed 
every bit of it. 






Here is the Champion Stud receiving the Best in Show trophy 
with the author handling him. 
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We live on a good highway lead- 
ing to a large lake. So one day, 
after reading quite a bit about ponds 
and raising minnows, I decided that 
we could raise some. I made some 
ponds, got some breeding stock from 
the State Conservation Department, 
and now I am selling minnows and 
meeting and talking with fishermen. 

With a hundred colonies of bees, 
English bulldogs, Jersey cows and 
minnows, we have a _ good living, 
close to nature, where it is good for 
the soul. We even have a pair of 


geese, a pair of tame rabbits, and 
three sheep to help keep the weeds 
down around the minnow ponds, and 
a swimming hole out back. We 
raise our own vegetables and small 
fruit. 

Before the war we had a roadside 
market, selling vegetables, berries, 
home grown melons and honey. We 
became well known for our home 
grown melons. We met all kinds of 
people. Some that liked to pick up 
a perfectly good muskmelon and 


punch and punch until it was soft. 
Then they tell you the melon is no 
good. Ha! Ha! But if we did not 
have people like that we would not 
appreciate the good ones and life 
wouldn’t be so worth living. 

Lately my wife has become very 
much interested in royal jelly. She 
collects all the information she can 
about it. She also uses a lot of 
honey on the table and in canning 
and preserving. 

Ohio 





PAT’S PUZZLER — The Hexagon 


Well! Pat pulled a boo-boo by leaving nine out of the down list 
although she had it in the check diagram (do). Most contestants noted 
it. One put in “do” and several other possibles. There were 47 answers 


from 31 states. Winners retire. 


Thanks. 


If you do not get an answer 


when your solution is right it means someone else got in ahead of you by 
postmark time. There were two in Nebraska that mailed answers the 


same day and hour! 
record. Try again and good luck. 


One case of machine cancellation with no time 
























































1 
Z 3 4+ 
5 |6 7 
6 9 10 
il 12 
13 14 
15 
16 
ACROSS DOWN 
1. Exclamation 
2. Pronoun 1. Old form of “you” 
3. Versus (Abbr 2. This six sided shape 
5. Definite article 3. Short f F ; 
5 sainieal ie: diiaiieee ° ort form of university 
8. Heather honey shows this property 4. A swarm clusters until these bees return 
11. Street 5. Fling 
12. Upon (Law 6. The hydrogen ion (Chem.) 
13. The queen is noted for this long 7. Street (Abbr 
life o1 ian 
15. It is 9. A dignified poem 
fo Ff ££ s ge fe eg | ie 10. Pull apart 
of the bee 14. Energy 
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Winners for July 


Alabama—Adolphus Jones, Bay Minette 
California—Avery Yakupzack, Modesto 
Colorado—G. A. Pauli, Pueblo 
Connecticut—Raymond W. Herrick, Jr., Baltic 
Florida—Mrs. Kathryn Lobeck, Mount Dora 
Iinois—Marigene R. Hutton, Gifford 
Indiana—Velber Wilson, New Ross 
lowa—Mrs. Joseph Hermann, Manchester 
Manitoba—M. P. Fedorchuck, Ethelbert 
Maryland—F. H. Handte, Hyattsville 
Massachusetts—Dan Hardesty, Maynard 
Michigan—Margaret F. Seidelman, lonia 
Missouri—Charles C. Wofford, Senath 
Montana—M. E. Anderson, Miles City 


Nebraska—Mrs. Rex Simon, Burwell 
Donald W. Hanson, Wahoo 


New York—W. R. Platt, Mt. Kisco 
North Dakota—Bryan Sperry, Kindred 
Ohio—Joe Salimbene, Dayton 
Oklahoma—Leroy Vickers, Enid 
Ontario—Norman J. Hill, Picton 
Tennessee—William B. Stroop, Memphis 
Texas—Roy B. Plaisance, Houston 
Virginia—Rev. W. J. Moll, Elkton 
Washington—Albert Dotson. Oakville 


Wisconsin—Eugene Makovec, Colby 
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This picture of the scent gland of the honey bee came from Harald Doering of Kirchseeon, Spannieiten- 
berg, Germany. When the worker bee extends the tip of the abdomen and bends it downward it exposes 
this wide, pale band, normally concealed, beneath which are the scent glands the odor from which is a 
means of communication between the bees of the colony. Perhaps they say, “This is our home. Come in.” 
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The Beginner 


and His Bees 


QUEEN REARING 


by W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


Most readers now know that Bill Clarke is Extension Apiarist at 


Pennsylvania State University. 


If you attend the meeting of the 


Eastern Apicultural Society there August 23rd and 24th, you'll see 
Bill in action, even to conducting a Hoe Down, as dance chairman, 
on Friday that will “shiver your timbers.” 


All livestock men are interested 
in improving their stock by use of 
a breeding program. So it is with 
beekeepers: colonies are requeened 
when production drops, or the brood 
pattern becomes irregular, or too 
many bees sting the proprietor. The 
new queen may be obtained from a 
commercial apiary of course, but the 
small beekeeper or beginner may take 
the opportunity to bring all his col- 
onies to the level of his best ones 
by raising his own queens. 

There are many ways to rear queens 
all of which may be used by the 


Grafting needles used in transferring larvae 
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small beekeeper. All the methods 
are based on the breeder queen which 
should be selected to give the desired 
characteristics; such as gentleness, 
honey production, small tendency to 
swarm, disease resistance, and color. 
The job of selecting queens is easier 
with a large number of colonies, but 
in any case the best available queen 
should be chosen. 

Bees build queen cells under three 
conditions: swarming, supersedure, 
or queenlessness. It is possible for 
the small beekeeper to use any of 
these three conditions to collect his 


Doolittle system. 





cells. Swarm cells can make good 
queen cells if conditions are right; 
and usually the colony will build a 
large number which may be moved 
to queenless colonies, or to small col- 
onies called nucs, to emerge, mate, 
and start to lay eggs. The one bad 
feature of using swarm cells is the 
possibility of perpetuating the 
swarming characteristic. 
Supersedure cells may also be used 
for rearing queens but this condition 
is rather undependable. All colonies 
will either swarm or supersede their 
queens unless they are requeened. 





Top, comb cut out for the Alley system. On bottom cups for the 
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Comb foundation cut for the Miller system. 


Queenlessness is used most 
frequently for rearing queen cells, 
especially where large numbers of cells 
or queens are needed at a given time. 
A colony may be made queenless by 
dividing the brood nest with a queen 
excluder; by removing the queen; 
or by shaking the bees into a hive 
or nucleus. A frame of eggs or 
larvae of the right age from the 
selected colony will produce queens 
with the desired traits. 


Besides queenlessness, the proper 
conditions which are needed are pol- 
len and plenty of food. 


In the early days, queens were 
reared by removing the queen and 
allowing the bees to build cells; more 
recently several methods have been 
developed to produce large numbers 
of queens of a desired strain. Two 
of the most cémmon systems are the 
Doolittle system, used by most com- 
mercial queen breeders; and the Mil- 
ler system which could be used by 
almost anyone with little or no extra 
equipment or experience. 


With the Doolittle system a young 
larvae one to two days old is trans- 
ferred into prepared queen cups by 
the use of a very small spoon or 
needle. This transferring is called 
grafting. Usually 10 to 15 cups 
are placed on a bar; after the graft- 
ing is done, they are set in a queen- 
less colony for a period of nine to 
ten days; after this time, the queen 
cells are placed in queenless colonies 
or nucs to allow the cells to “hatch” 
or emerge. The new queens will 
usually mate and begin to lay within 
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ten days if the weather permits flight. 
The beekeeper may then watch the 
action of these queens and select the 
best to requeen his bees. 

The Miller method makes use of 
foundation which may be set in place 
as strips which are tapered or a 
half sheet cut to points at several 
places. This is placed in the breed- 
er. colony between two frames of 
brood. It is wise to remove all other 
brood. In about a week the bees 
will have drawn out the foundation 
and the new comb will contain brood 
with the youngest near the edge. 
This comb is then trimmed away with 
a sharp knife to leave the young 
larvae, one to two days old, in worker 
cells near the edge. This trimmed 
comb is then placed in the cell-build- 
ing queenless colony. The comb must 
be handled with care as it is very 
tender. The queenless colony should 
have queen cells ready to remove 
in ten days. These cells are then 
given the same treatment as in the 
Doolittle system. 

Another method, smiliar to this 
system in that the queen cells are 
built on the original worker cells, is 
the Alley or the Jay Smith method. 
The comb containing young larvae 
is cut into strips to allow one row 
of cells, the back side is partly cut 
away and is waxed to the bottom 
edge of a comb. Every second and 
third larvae is destroyed before it 
is placed in the cell-building colony 
in order to give more space between 
the queen cells. This frame is then 
given to the cell-building colony. 

After the queen cells are built, 





Eight frame hive divided into three sections for three queen mating nucs. 


they are placed in queenless colonies 
called nucs, which are usually made 
up of three or four frames with some 
brood and a queen. Once the small 
colony is established the old queen 
is removed and a queen cell is placed 
in the small colony. Here the cell 
emerges and is allowed to mate. The 
beekeeper can leave the newly mated 
queen in this nuc to see just how 
she lays. These nucs may be made 
by dividing a standard hive into three 
sections which are completely isolat- 
ed from each other. If there is any 
connection, one queen will be lost. 
The entrances to the individual col- 
onies should be on different sides of 
the hive. The advantage of using 
standard frames and equipment is 
that everything is interchangeable. 
Thus the mated queen may be moved 
directly from the nuc to the colony 
which needs requeening without the 
problem of introduction, since a col- 
ony will almost always accept a 
laying queen. 





Buds and Fruits of Eucalypts 

Above is title of a 40 page foolscap 
bulletin of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Forestry and Timber 
Bureau. It lists and illustrates some 
600 buds and fruits of the Eucalypts, 
principal source of honey from that 
commonwealth. The drawings appear 
precisé and the book should be an ad- 
dition to any honey plant library. We 
assume that copies may be obtained 
by addressing the Director General 
of the Commonwealth at Canberra, 
Australia, with remittance of $1.50. 
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THE GREEK BEE 


The absolute lack in Greece of a 
scientific institution dedicated to the 
study of bee culture is an unfortunate 
gap, the effects of which are mani- 
fested at once to every technician 
occupying himself with this worthy 
subject, and to anyone who would 
seriously occupy himself with the 
Greek bee and its culture. 

This gap becomes still more evi- 
dent by the realization that scientists 
of other countries up to now could 
not make 2 systematic study of Greek 
beekeeping and especially the Greek 
bee. 

The recent conscientious attempt 
of Brother Adam of Buckfast Abbey, 
England, to study the Greek bee 
is certainly a noteworthy exception 
to this. During a trip which he made 
in 1952, passing through the Near 
East, the Balkans and our country 
as well, he collected samples of Greek 
bees which he sent to the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station for biometrical 
observation. The report of his trip 


is published in Bee World 35(12): 
233-245, 1954. Although the report 
of this famous man cannot be re- 


garded as a full review, many thanks 
are due him, if only for the fact 
that the Greek bee has been brought 
for the first time to the attention of 
others. 

The following facts about the Greek 
bee are based on our personal obser- 
vations made for 25 years in our 
own apiaries of Macedonia and At- 
tica. 





*Director of Agriculture, 
Macedonia, Greece. 


Yanitza, 





A migratory apiary in 
author. 
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Halcidiki, Macedonia, belonging to the 








The Greek bee, at least the one in 
Macedonia and Central Greece, in our 
opinion, belongs to the race of the 
Balkan bee, probably being evolved 
into a special variety, but constantly 
mixing its blood with all the 
races from Turkish Thrace, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and even Albania. Con- 
sequently, we can’t exclude that in 
its blood there is also blood of the 
Italian race, and that of the black 
races of central and northern Europe. 


Furthermore, we cannot insist that 
the blood of the grey bees of the 
Caucasus, as has been described by 
the Russian researcher, Michailov, 
is missing from that of the Greek 
bee. From all this, we should at least 
by inference admit that the conti- 
nental Greek bee is in constant cross- 
ing and evolution and, therefore, 
not bearing the yoke of homozygosity. 
Thus it can afford a fertile ground 
to researchers in bee breeding for the 
selection and development of strains 
with desirable characteristics for 
varying conditions of bee culture. 
This is a subject that could well 
occupy even the most perfectly or- 
ganized Greek Bee Culture Institute 
of the future, as one of its chief and 
primary purposes. It should be, as 
I think, the breeding of the ideal 
bee for both stationary and migratory 
beekeeping. 


External Structure of the 
Greek Bee 
Today, the Greek bees continue to 
be unlike each other in color just as 
Aristotle described them in writing 


Beehives with removable topbars only. 


by Panagiotis Georgandas* 


a thousand years ago. Even in queens 
the color varies from clear and in- 
tensive black to a light yellow color. 
Consequently, the opinion which 
some foreigners have is not accurate 
—that one cannot find in Greece 
queens with light yellow color which, 
as we know, are sought by many 
foreign queen breeders. 


I*assure you that I have always 
had in my apiaries queens with the 
brightest colors and exceptional in 
form and size, really magnificent 
mothers with exceptional egg-laying 
capacity and whose progeny had a 
wonderful ability to collect nectar. 
However, as these queens grew old- 
er, their color became darker until 
finally they lost their golden yellow 
color. 

Between the absolutely dark and 
the light yellow color, one can find 
in Greece, queens with all the in- 
termediate shades, certifying to the 
fact that there is an obvious mix- 
ing of strains belonging to the other 
sex. The drones nevertheless are 
almost absolutely uniform in color. 

Waiting Period up to Egg Laying 

From observations I have made 
for 25 years on thousands of queens 
in Macedonia and Attica, the Greek 
queens begin their egg laying ac- 
cording to the conditions of the sea- 
son and flowering between 6 and 22 
days inclusive, from the day of their 
emergence. But the occurrence of 


egg laying in 6 days I have observ- 
ed only once, which was in a bee- 
hive situated right 


in the center 





From a picture shown 


at the Vienna Congress. 
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of the city of Athens. This 
queen began to lay fertilized eggs 
when the flowers of Eucalyptus 
globulus began to bloom, which is an 
exceptional nectar and pollen source. 

On almost thirty occasions I have 
observed egg laying between 7 and 
9 days after emergence. These queens 
mostly were reared in Attica. They 
emerged and began their egg laying 
when the Eucalyptus began to bloom, 
or thyme (Thymus capitatus Hobem), 
or plants like white clover (Trifolium 
repens L.). 

Notably more queens begin egg 
laying from the 10th to the 12th 
day but this was not true of my 
queens of Macedonia and Attica 
which emerged under conditions fav- 
orable for pollen and nectar collec- 
tion. Even more queens began egg 
laying from the 13th to the 14th day, 
and even a greater number began 
egg laying from the 15th to the 18th 
and even to the 20th day. 

The period prior to egg laying 
and its beginning, except for the 
circumstances of weather and flower 
blooming, is also influenced by the 
largeness of the cluster, its position 
in the beehive, the proportion of 
young and old workers, the existence 
of enemies such as wasps and birds, 
and meteorological factors in general. 


Moreover, I have observed that the 
greatest safety and fertilization of 
queens occur in my hives in Athens, 
whereas the least takes place where 
wild swallows are nesting their 
young, and where the bird, Merops 
superciliosus, occurs, as well as the 
big wasps. 

The above time delays, until egg 
laying takes place, are mentioned on 
the condition that the colonies with 
the queens under fertilization are not 
disturbed by speedy inspection. In 
general, unnecessary interference on 
behalf of the beekeeper not only re- 
sults in more losses of queens, but 
also surely provokes the delay of their 
egg laying. 

I also have noticed that, under con- 
ditions of shortage of nectar and 
especially of pollen, it is absolutely 
impossible for queens to begin egg 
laying earlier than the 21st or up 
to the 23d day of their lives. Queens 
which fail to lay eggs on the 23d 
day from their emergence, as I have 
observed on numerous occasions, 
either become totally sterile or be- 
come drone layers. 


The Fertility of Greek Queens 


I can assure you that the Greek 
mother bees can be regarded as the 
most fertile ones. There have been 
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cases where I have been able to 
calculate with certain safety, that 
queens under ideal conditions ap- 
proached, reached, and even exceeded 
somehow the number of 5,000 eggs 
in a 24-hour day. 

On the other hand, I am inclined 
to believe that the light colored 
queens produce workers with a great- 
er capacity for honey storage, and 
can accomplish quicker than others— 
almost in a flash—the development 
and extension of their brood. Furth- 
ermore, this is accomplished in great- 
er proportion to the number of work- 
er bees in the colony. On the other 
hand, under certain unfavorable 
circumstances, they can abruptly 
limit their brood, even to none at all. 

I have also observed that queeris 
with largest abdomens are to a great 
extent those which have bright, light 
colors, or those in between with bright 
and light colored bands on their 
abdomens. 

A young queen of good quality can 
lay so many eggs that on the eve of 
the main flowering season, i.e. to- 
ward the last of April until the end 
of May, the bees of the colony will 
cover 25 to: 30 standard frames. Its 
brood is compact and perfect in every 
respect and can occupy 15 standard 
frames. Such a queen is capable of 
doing this through two productive 
seasons without manifesting signs of 
being superseded or the colony to 
swarm. Such a queen can maintain 
its large brood nest during all the 
months of the flying period, and even 
during July, August, and September 
if nectar and pollen are freely avail- 
able. 


Inclination to Swarm 

The Greek bee has little inclination 
to swarm and this inclination lessens 
as time passes. 

I remember when I installed my 
migratory apiary in Macedonia 26 
years ago, my strongest colonies un- 
der favorable honeyflow conditions, 
raised up to 150 queen cells. Today 
the largest number of such cells 
seldom reaches 50, and in most cases 
the colonies only build queen cells 
to supersede their failing queens 
rather than for swarming. In my 
hives in Attica, I always count fewer 
queen cells. 


The Gentleness of the Greek Bee 

Throughout the world, it is not 
easy to find bees more gentle than the 
Greek bees, but the gentlest of all are 
undoubtedly those from Macedonia. 

In 1951, I repeatedly inspected my 
225 beehives in Macedonia without 
using a bee veil. Under unfavorable 


weather and nectar conditions, the 
same colonies are uneasy and not as 
gentle, but never in such a way as to 
seriously hinder their manipulation. 

During the two seasons of the year, 
which coincide with the flowering of 
Asphodel (Asphodelus microccopous 
VIV) and Vrouvas (Sinapis alba 
L.), my bees of Attica are more gentle 
than those of Macedonia. But their 
temper varies with weather condi- 
tions and the floral conditions of the 
district, as from the end of February 
until the 20th of May. During these 
days, especially the strongest colonies, 
and of these, those with young queens, 
become aggressive to such an extent 
that they may cause serious trouble 
during manipulation. However, these 
same bees, during the flowering sea- 
son of thyme when nectar is gathered 
freely, are transfigured to such an 
extent that they resemble the Mace- 
donian bees in gentleness. They are 
a real surprise to anyone inspecting 
them during the blooming of Aspho- 
del and especially Vrouvas. 

There come seasons when my 
Macedonia bees change behavior to a 
reasonable degree, as for instance 
when they are moved every August 
and September to the penninsula of 
Casandra for about 7 to 8 months 
for their feeding on pine. Here the 
large amounts of pollen give, in my 
opinion, the disposition and capacity 
of the bees to make more attacks. 

On another hand, I have repeated- 
ly observed that an aggressive colony 
becomes more gentle in the second 
year of the age of its queen, and still 
more gentle in the third year. 

Finally, the Greek bee is constantly 
becoming more gentle in character. I 
remember the most populous and 
most aggressive colony of my apiary 
in Macedonia in 1953. It had a new 
queen and her colony reached 80 to 
100 thousand bees. I systematically 
avoided its inspection because I was 
constantly being attacked by at least 
fifty stings. Today, the inspection of 
such a colony doesn’t create any prob- 
lem to me. 


Capacity for Honey Production 

The capacity of the Greek bee for 
nectar collecting is very great. Just 
as the queens, almost like a flash 
of lightning, are able to expand their 
brood and also limit it with equal 
speed, so the workers can, when con- 
ditions dictate it, concentrate them- 
selves on the tasks of honey produc- 
tion with the same wonderful speed 
and ability. It often happens that 
they collect in a day such a quantity 


(To Page 318) 
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IT’S WORTH A “STITCH IN TIME” 


The theme of the recent California 
meeting of both the American Bee- 
keeping Federation and the Apiary 
Inspectors of America was the eco- 
nomics of beekeeping. For the 
apiary inspectors, particularly, the 
emphasis was on the economics of the 
treatment and control of bee diseases. 
Nosema was among the list of dis- 
eases which received special atten- 
tion. With the spring months now 
upon us it might be well to review 
briefly the chemical treatment of 
Nosema and, in particular, the eco- 
nomic picture of such a control. 

The list of chemicals tested against 
Nosema apis is quite impressive. It 
includes organic and inorganic agents, 
various antibiotics and other plant 
extracts. Space will not permit a 
discussion of the entire list. Suffice 
it to say that very few of these 
chemicals have given any indication 
of controlling the parasite and only 
one of these, the antibiotic, fumagil- 
lin, has been proved capable of doing 
the job in practical beekeeping. The 
reader will recall that in the March 
issue of this Journal, Dr. Jamieson, 
of the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture, presented data which dem- 
onstrated “.. . the effectiveness of the 
Fumidil-B in controlling Nosema in 
both packages and _ overwintered 
colonies.” 

In the late spring of 1954 a suit- 
able preparation of fumagillin, Fum- 
idil®-B (Fumagillin, Abbott), was 
made available to the beekeeper. 
Fumidil-B contains fumagillin in a 
form which will dissolve easily in 
water. Now a new improved for- 
mula of Fumidil-B is available; it 
provides a longer shelf-life in a bottle 
which has been opened. Thus, it is 
now possible for the beekeeper to use 
a portion of the bottle, replace the 
cap on the bottle, and then safely 
store the remainder, so long as it is 
kept dry. 

All the evidence indicates that 
Fumidil-B attacks the actively multi- 
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Nosema Disease 


by Dr. Howard E. Cmejla 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois 


plying disease-producing organisms 
in the gut of the bee. To be effective, 
therefore, Fumidil-B must be taken 
into the digestive tract by the bee. 
This can be accomplished by providing 
Fumidil-B in a sugar syrup as a sup- 
plementary feeding for the colony. 
In the naturally infected colony, there 
is a continuous source of reinfection, 
even while the medicated syrup is 
being fed. It is necessary, therefore, 
to provide continuous feeding of this 
syrup for a long enough time to de- 
stroy the continuing supply of para- 
sites, so that the colony can build 
strength to overcome disease. Experi- 
ence, so far, indicates that this period 
should not be less than 2-3 weeks or 
until there is a continuous and rapid 
emergence of young bees. For pack- 
age colonies, a gallon of the medicated 
syrup, provided as soon as the colony 
is established, will usually provide 


sufficient fumagillin for this purpose. 
Since overwintered colonies are some- 
what larger than newly established 
package colonies, a single gallon of 
the medicated syrup may be consumed 
too quickly to provide the necessary 
control of Nosema. Not less than 2 
gallons of the medicated syrup should 
be considered for these colonies. There 
is increasing evidence that overwin- 
tered colonies may be even more prof- 
itably fed the medicated syrup in the 
fall if they are fed only once. 
Fumidil-B is supplied in bottles of 
two sizes. The small bottle retails 
for $2.40 and contains sufficient fum- 
agillin activity to medicate 5 to 6 
gallons of syrup. Thus, the cost of 
Fumidil-B is about 40 cents per treat- 
ment. The large bottle retails for 
$28.50 and contains sufficient fum- 
agillin activity to medicate 100 to 120 
gallons of syrup. The cost of Fumidil- 
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The organisms of Nosema from a photo micrograph 
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B, in this case, is about a quarter per 
treatment. The small per cent of 
beekeepers who do not routinely give 
their colonies supplementary feed will 
have an additional cost for sugar. 
Even then the total cost is only about 
$1.00 per treatment, including the 
cost of sugar. 


What may the beekeeper expect in 
return for the cost of Fumidil-B? 
As a result of extensive field studies, 
Dr. Farrar of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reported as much as 
25 to 30 per cent increase in honey 
production by package colonies fed 
this antibiotic when they were estab- 
lished. Dr. Jamieson has reported 
that “. . . significantly increased pro- 
duction was obtained in package col- 
onies fed fumagillin ...” in Canada. 
Recent reports to us from practical 
beekeepers all show increased honey 
production following the use of Fumi- 


dil-B during the 1955 season. One 
such report, from the Hubbard 
Apiaries in Michigan, states that 


about 15 pounds more honey had been 
extracted from each Fumidil-B treat- 
ed package colony than from the un- 
treated colonies in their preliminary 
extraction alone. Another large mid- 
western honey producer, Lakeshore 
Honey Farms, Inc., found, in a con- 
trolled study involving over 600 col- 
onies that the Fumidil-B_ treated 
colonies, produced, on the average, 
one more super (25 to 40 additional 
pounds of honey)) per colony than 
those left untreated. The 1956 report 
from Lakeshore Honey Farms in- 
dicates that even with an extremely 
short honeyflow, only seven days in a 
two-month period when the bees 
could gather nectar, the crop of honey 
was approximately 85% of normal. 
Their report states, “When you real- 
ize that during these seven days they 
also gathered all the food they needed 
to live on and to raise brood, you can 
appreciate our colonies were in very 
good condition. We used Fumidil-B 
in the South on all the nuclei boxes. 
We know that it was a great help to 
build up these boxes, and to make the 
worker bees live longer. Observations 
in Roseau, Minnesota, definitely prove 
this to be true.” Other beekeepers 
report similarly favorable results. 
Schultz Honey Farms in Wisconsin 
reported, “While the honey producing 
months were cold and wet, drastically 
reducing the total crop, we fared 
rather well when compared with the 
production of other nearby producers. 
We haven’t come across anyone in the 
Fox River Valley with a higher sur- 
plus average per colony. Using Fumi- 
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dil-B in our judgment was an impor- 
tant factor in our good production.” 
Thus, scientific laboratory experi- 
ments, verified in carefully checked 
field studies under practical apiary 
conditions, emphasize that Fumidil-B 
is an important supplement to man- 


agement. Neither Fumidil-B, nor any 
other medicinal agent that may de- 
velop in the future, can be expected 
to completely replace good manage- 
ment. On the contrary, the better 
the management, the greater the pro- 
fit from the use of Fumidil-B. 





THE POLLINATION OF WHITE CLOVER* 


by_ Nevin Weaver 


Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 





SUMMARY 

An experiment was conducted to 
determine the value of honeybees 
in the pollination of white clover. 
Caged plots of white clover contain- 
ing small colonies of bees yielded 
about seven times as much seed as 
plots that were caged to exclude all 
bees. Factors other than the amount 
of cross pollination appeared to limit 
seed yield in the plots that the bees 
could work. 

White clover, often called white 
Dutch clover, is used extensively in 
the South as a pasture plant and for 
soil building in rotation with rice 
and other crops. 

Fifteen plots 5x36 feet were est- 
ablished in a field of Louisiana white 
clover at the Rice-Pasture Experi- 
ment Station near Beaumont to find 
out whether white clover requires 
cross pollination for maximum seed 
yield, and the extent to which honey- 
bees pollinate this clover. 

Cages 6x6x36 feet were constructed 
over 10 of the plots. Small colonies 
of bees were placed in 5 of the cages, 
and the other cages excluded bees 








*Taken from Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station Progress Report 
No. 1926. 
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and other pollinating insects from 
the clover. Five plots were left un- 
covered so that clover growing under 
natural field conditions could be com- 
pared to the caged clover. 


The seed from one square yard 
of the clover from each plot are 
shown in Figure 1, and the pounds 
per acre of number 1 seed are given 
in Table 1. It will be noted that the 
plots that were caged with small 
colonies of bees yielded an average 
of about seven times as much seed 
as those that were caged to keep 
the bees out. Since the presence or 
absence of bees was the only known 
difference in these plots, the seven- 
fold increase in seed yield was due 
to pollination by honeybees. No in- 
secticide was applied to these plots, 
and moths, butterflies, and other in- 
sects that live in the clover were 
fairly numerous, both inside and out- 
side of the cages. It appears, there- 
fore, that these insects do very little 
pollinating of white Most 
of the seed produced in the cages 
without bees probably came from a 
few plants that were 


clover. 


self-fertile, 
but some of them may have resulted 
from cross pollination by the insects 
that lived 


in the clover, or from 


SEED FROM ONE SQUARE YARD OF WHITE DUTCH CLOVER 
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Seed from one square yard of White Clover from each of 15 plots with pollination as shown 
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Table 1. Pounds of white clover seed per acre in each of 15 plots with 


polliration as shown 


The Greek Bee—from page 315 


of nectar that when the frame is 


Pollination Pounds of seed per acre in plots : :Averagel dichen.: ‘the :necten'suns ent of tes 
Caged with bees CB : @ <-s : BS? 6 Fw hive and sometimes gets the bees so 
Caged no bees peer: SC re 2 t oRe ee e wet that they can hardly walk for 
No cage : 188 : 102 :156 :159 : 98 : : 129 quite awhile. 


1 


A difference of 40 or more pounds per acre in the average yields indicates 


that the difference is statistically significant; a difference of 56 or more 
pounds, that the difference is higly significant. 


contact between blossoms of different 
plants. 


It will also be noted that the clover 
in the uncaged plots yielded slightly 
more seed than the clover in the plots 
that were caged with bees. This ap- 
pears to have been due to the effect 
of caging on the vigor of the plants. 
There were virtually no other effi- 
cient pollinating insects in the field, 
but there was an apiary at the edge 
of the field, and there were, appar- 
ently, enough honeybees to visit all 
of the blossoms before they withered. 
While foraging from white clover, 
the bees come into contact with the 
sexual columns of the blossoms, and 
pollen grains cling to the forked hairs 
on their heads and bodies. Since 
some of this pollen may brush off 
on the sticky female part of the 
flower, there is a chance that almost 
every blossom visited will be cross 
pollinated. 


White colver blossoms may remain 
open and fresh looking for more than 
a week if they are not pollinated, 
but they begin to wither a few hours 
after being visited by a bee. Be- 
cause of this, an examination of the 
field will reveal whether there is 
an adequate number of pollinating 
insects visiting the clover. If there 
are open, fresh-looking blossoms from 
the bottom to the top of many of the 
flower heads, then there are not 
enough bees in the field to pollinate 
the clover adequately. If, on the 
other hand, many of the flower 
heads have a band of withered blos- 
soms at the bottom, a band of buds 
at the top, and about 20 or fewer 
open blossoms in between, then there 
are adequate numbers of pollinators 
present. After the blossoms have 
withered it is impossible to tell 
whether or not they have been pol- 
linated until seed development pro- 
gresses far enough so that the larger 
seed can be counted. If conditions 
are proper for seed set, adequately 
pollinated clover should have an av- 
erage of more than 75 seeds per 
flower head, or about 2 seeds per 
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blossom. More than half of the 
flower heads from clover that has 
not been visited by bees will contain 
no seed, but some of the flower heads 
will have up to about 5 seeds, and 
a few flower heads will have almost 
as many seeds as adequately pollin- 
ated clover. 


The number of honeybees required 
to pollinate clover is affected by many 
factors, and is difficult to determine. 
The most important of these factors 
are the numbers of other pollinating 
insects that visit the clover, the 
competition from other blossoms for 
the bees’ visits, the percentage of 
time that the weather allows the 
bees to work, the vigor of the clover 
plants, and the number of blossoms 
in the field. It is estimated that 
under ideal conditions, the bees from 
one strong colony should be able to 
visit all of the blossoms open on 
any day in more than three acres 
of the best stand of white clover. 
On the average it probably would 
not be economical to attempt to ob- 
tain this saturation pollination, and 
before the blossoms wither, the bees 
from one colony would probably visit 
almost every flower in a much larger 
area of clover. 


The experience of beekeepers in- 
dicated that white clover is quite vari- 
able as a source of surplus honey. 
In some parts of Texas it apparently 
never yields nectar profusely, while 
in others the yield is good only in 
some years. In 1956 the clover was 
a good source of nectar in the area 
in which these experiments were con- 
ducted. Even under these conditions, 
observations indicated that several 
acres of clover were required for 
each strong colony of bees to store 
the maximum amount of surplus 
honey. Further study will be re- 
quired to determine how many bees 
can profitably be kept on white clover 
for honey production in an. average 
year, and the most economical balance 
between the nectar needs of the bees 
and the pollination needs of the 
clover. 


Endurance against Disease and 
Enemies 

The endurance of the Greek bee 
can be regarded also as great. With 
almost insignificant precautions and 
endeavors, the Greek beekeeper can 
feel absolutely at ease concerning the 
health of his bees. 


Both diseases of the brood, Ameri- 
can and European foulbrood, are 
present as well as those diseases of 
the adult bee, among which is No- 
sema. However, owing to the strong 
character of the Greek bee, aided 
probably by weather conditions, soil 
and flora, these diseases are not 
troublesome. Acarine, at least for the 
present, is unknown in Greece. 


These conditions should at least 
be regarded as favorable. From 
what I have learned from the old 
famous beekeepers, especially the 
migratory ones, that in the days be- 
fore antibiotics, there were frequent 
outbreaks of disease and even abso- 
lute extinction of apiaries due to 
American foulbrood. On the other 
hand, amateur beekeepers of olden 
days had no fear of disease of the 
brood, even the malicious American 
foulbrood, and they were confident 
that the nectar of thyme, savory, and 
heath, and the insect secretion from 
the pine, strengthened the organism 
of the bee until the diseases passed 
away. 


With respect to wax moths, Gal- 
leria mellonella and Achroia grisella, 
a colony with enough bees scarcely 
able to cover two frames can protect 
the whole of the hive—15 to 20 stand- 
ard frames. It is understood, of 
course, that this refers to queenright 
colonies, not queenless ones. 





TO COME 


We expect to have an up-to-date 
report about Royal Jelly by R. B. 
Willson in a two-part presentation 
either in September-October; or 
October-November. There is so 
much interest in this that readers 
will be brought fully up to the present 
on the subject. Watch for it. 
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CORB “Bure ~ 


FESTIVAL OF PETS 





ae 


New York Coliseum, November 21st through 24th 


What a show this will be. Are 
honeybees pets? Nice question. In 
the eyes of the sponsors of this show 
the answer is yes and they would 
like to see some of the beekeeping 
groups or associations put on some 
real displays of bees and perhaps 
honey; observation hives; queens; 
colonies; beekeeping equipment. You 
can get a lot of information about 
this Festival from Murray Zaret, 
Editor of Pet-O-Rama, 1370 East 
19th St., Brooklyn 30, New York. 
This magazine is devoted to the inter- 
ests of pet fanciers and pet shop 
owners over the country. Often 
has articles and items about bees. 


The Festival is sponsored by Pet- 
O-Rama and embraces an amazing lot 
of pets of all sorts and descriptions, 
tropical fish, birds, cats, dogs, reptiles 
and so on. The International Queens 
and Litter Show is scheduled four 
days, offering breeders of pedigreed 
cats an unequalled opportunity for 
the sale of kittens. The International 
Feather and Song Show put on by 
the Cage Bird Breeders of America 
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has set up a program that will make 
this the biggest and most important 
bird show in the world. Also the 
International Guppy and Tropical 
Fish Show is scheduled for four 
days, the largest in America. Tropi- 
cal fish are today the third largest 
single hobby in the world. 

So there will be a lot of interest, 
likely many thousands of visitors, and 
some highly exciting exhibits and 
competitions. So come on you bee 
lovers, let’s see what you can do. 
This is a new kind of show which 
will really build a fire under you. 





1957 Beekeeping Short Course 
Virginia Agricultural Extension Service 


in ration with the 
Richossnd: Wuskeapeee? Association 
August 9 and 10 
Central National Bank Building 
3501 W. Broad Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
4 to 5 P.M.—Registration—A small 
registration fee will be charged 
to defray expenses. 
P.M.—Welcome, President of 
Richmond Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion 


5:00 


5:15 P.M.—Announcements 

715 to 5:40—Clarification of bee- 
keeping terms—J. O. Rowell, 
VP.1., Blacksburg 

:40 to 6:10—Colony development in 
relation to the hive—J. M. Gray- 
son, V.P.I., Blacksburg. 

6:10 to 7:00—Supper 

7:00 to 7:15—Movie—“Apiculture” 
(colored) 

7:45 to 8:15—Methods employed in 
swarm control—J. M. 
V.P.1., Blacksburg. 

8:15 to 9:15—Effects of fungicides on 
honeybees—C. R. Willey, State 
Entomologist, Richmond. 

715 to 9:45—Discussion of hybrid 
bees. 

9:45 to 10:00—Questions 
swers. 


a) 


or 


Amos, 


© 


and An- 
August 10 
10:00 A.M.—R. B. Marshall’s Apiary 
4015 Northrop Street 
10:00 to 12:00—Demonstrations 
a. Various methods of queen in- 


troduction — J. M. Amos, 
Blacksburg 
b. Colony development—L. P. 


Arnold, Richmond 
c. Methods of removing honey— 
R. B. Marshall, Richmond 
d. Bee diseases—H. W. Weather- 
ford, Vernon Hill 
e. Super lifting device—Mrs. L. 
E. Wise, Richmond 
f. Placing foundation in supers— 
William Haug, Richmond 
12:00—Lunch—Bring a basket or 
covered dish to put with that of 
the other beekeepers for a picnic 
lunch. This will be the summer 
picnic of the Richmond Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. Visitors away 
from home need not bring a dish 
but may buy potato chips, fruit, 
cookies, etc. The Richmond bee- 
keepers have agreed that no one 
will go hungry! Come and bring a 
friend. Games and fun for the 
children in the afternoon. 





Federation Convéntion 
Columbus, Ohio—Jan. 27-Feb. 1 
Remember and make your plans 

now for the convention of the Ameri- 
can Beekeepers Federation, Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 27th to 
Feb. 1. 
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Westchester County (New York), 
Shrub Oak, Aug. 18th 
The Westchester County Associa- 


tion will hold its next meeting at 
the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Ross, at Shrub Oak, N.Y., on 
Sunday, August 18th, from 12 noon 
on. 

All members and visitors are re- 
quested to bring their own picnic 
lunch and if possible some chairs. 
Don’t forget to bring your bathing 
suits, as there is a lake for those 
who wish to swim. Coffee and cake 
will be served. 

Please follow these directions: 

Take Taconic Parkway, get out 
at Shrub Oak exit (Oscawana), turn 
left, continue with Route 6 through 
Shrub Oak—pass Socony Station— 
drive 2 more blocks, turn right at Mill 
St. Pass a traffic light, continue until 
you reach a blinker, turn right until 
you reach a fork in road—there is a 
grocery store—Taibis Grocery—turn 
left up a hill, continue for 2 blocks, 
you will see a luncheonette on right 
and Maple Hotel on left, turn left, 
go one block, then turn left again or 
ask where Boxer lives. Our house is 
on dirt road opposite the Boxers’. 

Mrs. Alfred Roth 





Midwestern (Missouri), Kansas City, 
August 4th 
The 


Midwestern Association will 
hold its annual picnic on Sunday, 
August 4th, noon to 5:00 p.m., at 
shelter house No. 7, Swope Park, 
Kansas City, Missouri. A basket din- 
ner will be served with an interesting 
program to follow and many promi- 
nent beekeepers are expected to at- 
tend. Everyone invited. 

J. F. Maher 
Secretary 





Vermont Association, Bennington, 
August 24th 


The Vermont Association will hold 
its annual summer meeting at the 
home of Mr. William J. Damour, 737 
Main Street, Bennington, Vt. on Sat- 
urday, August 24. Business meeting 
at 10:00 a.m., picnic lunch at 12:00; 
afternoon program starts at 1:00 p.m. 

Anyone interested is welcome to 
attend, whether or not he has bees. 
We are planning an impromptu af- 
ternoon program so that anyone will 
have an opportunity to ask questions; 
and get answers and opinions from 
authorities on the subject. 

Bring samples of your honey for 
the honey table to compete for prizes. 

Clyde N. Wood 

Secretary 
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Purdue Field Day 
Lafayette, Ind., Aug. 7th 
The annual Purdue University 


Field Day will be on Wednesday, 
August 7th, with a meeting in the 
morning in the Agricultural Build- 
ing, a basket dinner for beekeepers 
and their families at noon, and a trip 
to the Purdue Agronomy Farm in 
the afternoon to observe the plant 
breeding and pollination experiments, 
with demonstrations in the apiary. 
There will also be separate sessions 
for the ladies. 
B. Elwood Montgomery 





Worcester County (Mass.), 
Oakdale, Aug. 10th 
The Worcester County Association 


will hold its August meeting at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Brack- 
ett, 208 Laurel St. Oakdale, Mass. on 
August 10th at 1:30 p.m. All mem- 
bers are requested to be present for 
the election of officers. Bring a 
basket lunch, your tables and chairs. 
Coffee and sweet corn will be served. 

Peter S. Stapor 

Publicity 





Eastern Missouri, with St. Clair, 
August 6th 
Reserve the date of Tuesday, Aug- 


ust 6, for our next meeting at which 
the St. Clair Association will be our 
guests. I know you all want to be 
present to welcome them. Circle the 
date on your calendar now? You will 
receive a detailed notice later but do 
save the date. 

Arrena S. Gerlach 

Secretary 





Kane DeKalb (Illinois) with Will, 
Grundy, and Kendall, Johnson 

Mound Forest Preserve, Aug. 25th 

The Kane DeKalb Association will 


have the Will, Grundy, Kendall Asso- 
ciations join them for their summer 
meeting at Johnson Mound Forest 
Preserve Sunday, August 25. Johnson 
Mound is located north of Batavia 
Kaneville Road and about one mile 
north on La Fox Road and is also 
around three miles east of Route 47 
and south of Alternate 30 west of 
Geneva. 

Everyone, members or not, make 
plans now to meet your old friends 
and make new and take part in this 
meeting. Johnson Mound Forest Pre- 
serve is one of the scenic spots of 
Illinois and shelter is provided in 
ease of rain. Mrs. Klebes, our hostess, 
announces a pot luck lunch will be 
served at 1:00 p.m. daylight savings 
time. Ice cream and coffee will be 
served by the Associations. 

Ralph O. Klebes Pres. 

Mrs. John Wetz Secy. 


Southern States Beekeepers’ Federation 

Winchester, Virginia, October 2-4 

Annual convention of the Southern 
States Beekeepers’ Federation will 
be in Shenandoah Valley’s fruit cen- 
ter, Winchester, Virginia, Oct. 2-3-4. 
The first day offers a scenic tour 
sponsored by Shenandoah Valley, Inc., 
and the Byrd fruit industries. One of 
the outstanding attractions will be a 
visit to H. L. Maxwell’s honey plant 
at nearby Berryville and the inspec- 
tion of his portable island apiary. We 
will have more details later. 





Eastern Apicultural Society 
Pennsylvania State University 
August 23-24 

This will be the third annual meet- 
ing of the Society, accompanied by 
the first Eastern Honey Show. The 
Show Superintendent is George J. 
Abrams, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. Judges will be Dr. 
J. W. White, Ralph Gamber, Marvin 
Webster, Dr. J. E. Dyce, H. L. Max- 
well, Dr. Frank Shaw. No entry fees 
will be charged and ribbons will be 
awarded for the first seven places. 


In connection with the meeting, in 
addition to the Honey Show, there 
will be a Gadget Display, Honey 
Cookery and Baking contest, Friday 
Evening Dance, Ladies Tea, special 
tours. James I. Hambleton, U.S.D.A., 
is to give the keynote address and 
there will be a fine list of speakers. 
Patty Werts of Greensburg, will be 
presented as Pennsylvania Queen. 
There you have it, without the de- 
tails. Worth anyone’s time and travel. 





Norfolk County (Mass.) Needham 
Heights, Aug. 4 

The next meeting of the Norfolk 
County Association will be held Sun- 
day, August 4, at 2 p.m., at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Heemskerk, 13 
Beech Street, Needham Heights, 
Mass. Please plan to come and bring 
your lunch, chairs etc. 

Edith L. Colpitts, 

Corres. Sec’y. 





Washington State, Ohanapecosh 
Hot Springs, Aug. 3 

The Washington State Association 
will hold its Annual Potluck Picnic 
at Ohanapecosh Hot Springs Camp 
Grounds on Saturday, August 3, at 
12:00 noon. There will be a short 
business meeting following the picnic. 


Ohanapecosh Hot Springs is lo- 
cated in the southeast corner of Rai- 
nier National Park. Take either Chi- 
nook Pass or White Pass Highways 
and watch for Ohanapecosh signs. 
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Palmetto State Short Course, 
Clemson, Aug. 13-14 


The Palmetto State Beekeepers’ Reporters — Take Note 


Short Course will be during the an- 
nual Farm and Home Week at Clem- 


Please try to get notices of meetings to us before the 15th of 


h Caroli A t the month. Also we cannot use reports of past meetings because room 
; , Augus , 
Ea ene Po at won't allow it. New officers however we try to announce. Thanks for 


E. T. Anderson your cooperation. 
Secretary 








From the Department of Agriculture, Division of Apiculture, Nashville, Tennessee, courtesy 
of L. H. Little, State Apiarist. Governor Clement, proclaiming National Honey Week (1956). 
In the group, from left to right, C. G. McGehee, president of the Davidson County Beekeepers’ 


Association; Governor Clement, Buford Ellington, Commissioner of Agriculture; J. D. McClana- 


han, president of the Tennessee State Beekeepers’ Association; and L. H. Little, State Apiarist. 





Pennsylvania float, from W. W. Clarke, Extension Apiarist and Editor of The Beginner 
and His Bees. Sign reads “Beekeeping through the years.” Box hives to modern ones; with 
a 4H theme. Good going. 
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Pleasant Words from Monty 

B. Elwood Montgomery, Associate 
Professor in the Department of En- 
tomology at Purdue University, pre- 
sented honey in his promotion of 
“Honey for Breakfast Week” at four 
or five of the Lafayette luncheon 
clubs. He arranged ahead of time 
for honey to be served with hot bis- 
cuits, providing honey from the Uni- 
versity apiary. During the meal he 
talked three or four minutes about 
honey as the oldest sweet known to 
man; a nutritious, delicious and ro- 
mantic food; with a sparkle which 
is the rays of the rising sun reflected 
in the dew-kissed flowers of the early 
morning; the distilled essence of a 
thousand blossoms in every spoon- 
ful. There may be 25,000-39,000 miles 
of travel represented in every pound. 


The editor of “Optigrams” (news- 
letter of the Optimist Club) was an 
agricultural economist. He reported 
Monty’s speech like this: 

At Wednesday’s meeting Monty 
brought 

Some product of the bee and taught 

His myrmidons and cohorts how 

The busy insect moves his prow 

Some umpty ump or more bee miles 

To fabricate the honey piles. 

The sweetness went with biscuits 
well 

And members felt inclined to tell 

The bee professor ’twould be great 

If, frequently, at lunch they ate 

This nectar of the gods in comb 

Which they can not afford at home. 


New Polish Book 

It is unfortunate that we are un- 
able to read Polish. However, J. 
Wawryn L. Weber is the author of a 
250 page board bound bee book en- 
titled Selekcja-I-Wychow Matek 
Pszezelich. Context and illustrations 
would indicate that this is a complete 
work including chapters on anatomy, 
queen rearing etc. We assume that 
copies may be obtained by address- 
ing the publishers Panstwowe Wy- 
dawnictwo Rolnicze i Lesne in War- 
saw, Poland and that the price is 
$2.50. 
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First Place Winner in the 1956 Federation 
Honey Display Photo Contest 





First place award was this display by B-Good Apiary, Robert G. Williams, Manager, Newberg, 
Oregon; at Erickson’s Super Market, Cecil Tindal, Manager, South Commercial St., Salem, Oregon. 


Photo by Beti Larwood 








Shumans’ 


Italian Queens 
Young Mated certified queens. 


Very good producers. Shipped 
Air Mail. 
1 To 49 $ .90 
50 and Up .80 


LEROY SHUMANS 
407 Jefferson St., Hazelhurst, Ga. 

















CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much in com 
mon with their neighbors in the U.S. If 
you are interested In bee activities “North 
of the Border,” send us your subscriptior 
: o's. Subscription price, $1.75 ver -en: 
n 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


HONEY WANTED 
Carloads or less than car- 
loads. Quote best cash price 
delivered to us. All grades; 
send samples. 


srothers 
Co., Ine. 


?7?21 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Neiman 





Dadant’s Starline Hybrids 


Queens with built-in 
Automatic Honey tank fillers 


SUNKIST BEE CO. 


Convent, Louisiana 














Italian Package Bees and 
Queens For 1957 
Truck loads a ~w— | Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasia Italian queens. 
EUGENE. WALKER 
oute No. 2 — Box 1 903 
Live ou, Calif. _ Phone 5584 








Sold Out of Bees and 
Queens for 1957 


OVERLIES APIARIES 
Box 5126 


Trek ny S. C. 











PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 


For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
GLENN, CALIF. 
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“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 


A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 














BRIGHT THREE BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Our Mott Strain is from early im- 
ported Italians. Their behavior is 
more according to pattern than 
most other races. They are usually 
gentle, hardy, good workers and 
not inclined to swarm which is 
worth a lot to honey producers. 
Our bees are free from all disease. 
Many inspectors recommend our 
bees and queens. Price. balance of 
season— 1 to 50 - $1.00; 50 or more 





WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG 
Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


TOP QUALITY QUEENS 
Caucasian and Italian 


1-24 $ .80 

25 . 99 75 

100 up 65 
FARRIS HOMAN 





90c. 
TAYLOR APIARIES 
P. O. Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 


Shannon, Miss. 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 


























Bee Calm with TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 


The Push Button Bee Smoker 


@ no sparks 

plus freight ®@ no heat 

at your dealer's @ no fire hazard 
® a puff’s enough 








wr 
ir 


Ta lors AERO [ae 


$] 29 


Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 
*Trademark 














WILBANK’S - Italian Queens 


For your summer and fall queen needs we offer you an outstanding Strain of 
Three Band Italians and can furnish Select young Laying Queens promptly on 
receipt of your order. Caged fresh from our yards and Rushed to you Prepaid 

















It Is Good Insurance 
To Specify “CONNEAUT”. 


We Specialize On 
Honey Cans 


Ask Your Dealer or 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 








Air Mail. 
Prices 
ge $1.00 ea. | : .80 ea. 
ee ee .90 ea. Tested Queens __ 2.00 ea. 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
The Wilbanks Apiaries, Claxton, Georgia 

PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 
s r e oO . 1 to & 


Glass and Tin 
A complete line 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
Reedsville, Wis. 








non swarming. Great Honey Gatherers. 
No Disease. 


Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS 
Belton, S&S. 


Phone 7319 Cc. 











BETTER BRED QUEENS 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Queens remainder of season, 70c each 


CALVERT APIARIES 


Calvert, Alabama 
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BOOST YOUR INCOME 


without adding more colonies or doing more work. By 
actual test Starline Queens produce more honey than any 
other stock tested. ou owe it to yourself to give them a ¥ 
trial. \ 
eg. U.S. Now booking orders. Early packages for 1957. Shipping 
Pat. Off season starts March h. rite for prices. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida 














REQUEEN WITH QUALITY 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
Live delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed 
Fall Queens $1.00 each 
J. C. RIVES 


P. O. Box 1289 Phone CH 1-4201 
REDDING, CALIFORNIA 








Let the cappings fall into 
the melter - which when 
melted run into the wax sepa- 
rator. A baffle plate holds the 
wax in the separator while 
the honey runs out the spout 
into a pan. The next morn- 
ing remove the cake of wax - 
up to 20 pounds - of the finest 
quality. Makes a messy job 
clean and easy. 





For heat use an electric hot 
plate, gas or kerosene burner 
or steam. 19” diameter, two 
copper bottoms for quick heat- 
ing. On the market nearly 20 
years - hundreds in use. 


CAPPING MELTER AND WAX 
SEPARATOR, combination $18.50. 


Shipping Weight 20 Ibs. 
(cannot be’ shipped by parcel post). 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 














GARON’S TOP QUALITY QUEENS 
For the Balance of the Season 


Dadant Starline Garon’s 3-Banded 


Hybrid Queens Italian Queens 

1-24 . $1.30 1-24 $ .90 
25 - 99 .. 120 25 - 99 80 
100 up 1.10 100 up 75 


Upon request queens clipped and marked free. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 





A Constant Market 
For Your Beeswax 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 
Hamilton, Illinois 











ROYAL JELLY 


Producers of PURE Royal Jelly. 
Weekly output 25-30 pounds. 


B. A. ANDERSON & COMPANY 
OPP, ALABAMA Phone 23924 














HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXKAHACHIE, TEXAS 


Advise what you 








Starlines and Regular 
Package Bees for 1957 


Cc. G. WENNER 
Rt. 1, Box 320 — Glenn, Calif. 

















“Originators of Frame-Grips” 
Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866. San Jose, Calif. 





pechhive Grip Pe maya) Deluxe .. 2.75 

e verage c n 0 *1: 

This Strong Aluminum | Utility .. 2.45 

Frame-Grip. og 32c postage 
ee. 


Also obtainable from your leading Bee 
Dealer. Don’t accept a substitute. 

















ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? 


We render old combs, cappings, and slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam wax presses 
get every available ounce of wax out of this material. 


Save all your wax, combs, and cappings. Clean, rendered wax may be shipped to us 
in any quantity, large or small. Combs, cappings, or slumgum should be accumulated 
and shipped by freight in lots of 100 pounds or more. 


Send for terms. Ship us your Beeswax. Prices are high. 
DADANT & SONS, Inc., Hamilton, Ill., Paris, Texas, Hahira, Georgia 








Mountain Bred 
Italian BEES and QUEENS 


Write for Prices. 


NICHOLS APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 
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Some astonishing and revealing 
figures have come to the attention of 
the American Bee Journal. These are 
statistics issued by the Agricultural 
Research Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on the 


Production Research: 
Beekeeping: 
Bee diseases ° ‘ “ ; 
Bee management investigations 
Insect pollination investigations 
Total, Beekeeping 


Engineering investigations on apiary 


and honey house equipment 


Total, Production Research 
Utilization Research: 


New and improved uses for honey 
Total, Agricultural Research Service 


Are Our Dollars Well Spent? 


amounts spent for research related to 
beekeeping and honey for the fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958. The American 
Bee Journal felt it was its duty to 
publish these figures. They are as 


follows: 
Estimates Budget 
Available Estimates 
1957 1958 

$ 63,300 $ 66,700 
108,340 113,350 
115,490 120,900 
(287,130) (300,950) 
33,800 35,300 
320,930 336,250 
85,000* 88,800 

. $405,930 $425,050 


*In 1957, in addition $10,260 has been allocated for a contract for studies 
of the use of honey in pharmaceutical formulations. 


From other sources we are in- 
formed that the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service of U.S.D.A., in 1956 paid 
$6,000 to New York, Colorado, Min- 
nesota and Kentucky to match funds 
for expanding market outlets for 
honey. For the Market News Service 
$7,200 was appropriated, of which 
$4,200 went for the semi-monthly 
market news report and $3,000 for 
grade standards work on honey. For 
crop and livestock estimates which 
includes the July report on colonies 
of bees, the September report on 
honey production and stocks, and the 
annval honey and beeswax report, 
$30,000 was spent. 

Serious consideration should be 
given these figures by every one of 
our readers. We have given them 
serious consideration. Certainly we 
can come to one conclusion—that the 
federal government has been and is 
most generous to the bee and honey 
industry and that the fine work of in- 
dividuals and the American Beekeep- 
ing Federation in obtaining appro- 
priations for research and reporting 
has been effective and rewarding. 

We sincerely believe that good use 
is made of each and every one of these 
dollars. We personally know the 
men from the top down and they are 
all of high caliber and well qualified 
to do the work they are assigned. 
The appalling thing is that we don’t 
know too much, or enough, about 
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what they are doing and what they 
are accomplishing. Thus we are placed 
in the embarrassing position of won- 
dering what are we getting for this 
money? 

We know further that this is not 
the fault of these men. The policies 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture are such that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to publish this in- 
formation. Doubtless there are other 
factors of which we, again, are 
unaware. But the crux of the matter 
is that we as taxpayers have the 
right to demand that we know what 
is being done and what results are 
being obtained. 

It is high time that the red tape 
of government be cut apart so that 
the research work of the federal 
agencies and the results can be known 
by the industry. Only then will we 
know that our dollars are well spent. 

Wyoming Backs Check-Off Plan 

Recent action by the Wyoming Bee- 
keepers’ Association should be of 
interest to all segments of the in- 
dustry. At an executive board meet- 
ing July 9, 1957, the vote was unan- 
imous to support the Automatic 
Check-Off Plan as recommended by 
the American Beekeeping Federation. 
Through their publication, “Wyom- 
ing ‘Beelines,” producers are urged 
to support the plan, and to urge all 
packers with whom they have con- 
tacts, to support the Check-Off Plan. 


The pamphlet explaining this plan 
was included in their “Beeline” issue. 

Harley K. Kittle, George B. Krause, 
and Charlie G. Miller, officers of the 
association, want to know what other 
state associations are doing about 
promoting the Check-Off Plan—how 
many are taking action and how to 
activate those who aren’t. They say 
it is a matter of education and they 
feel all segments of the honey in- 
dustry have a duty and responsibility 
to perform toward those who are less 
informed. 

The Wyoming beekeepers are pro- 
gressive. Wyoming was among the 
top ten states in supporting the Fed- 
eration in 1956, and there was con- 
siderable support of the Check-Off 
Plan that year. They contributed 
generously to the American Honey 
Institute. This year Wyoming is one 
of the few states to have a honey 
house sanitation code enforced. Their 
producers turn out a premium product 
and are proud of it. 

Wyoming’s state association officers 
have this to say, “Beekeepers are not 
going to lose their shirts if they are 
not afraid to roll up their sleeves.” 

Come on you 47 other states! 
Wyoming has given you something 
worthwhile to shoot at. 





World Wide Honeys 

A recent letter to this office wished 
there were some place to obtain 
honeys from all over the world. An- 
other had tasted green honey in 
Germany and wished to know its 
source “apparently from coniferous 
trees.” 

In response to our inquiry our old 
friend Andre Prost of New York sent 
us a price list issued by one of his out- 
lets, S&L Honey Center of 1016 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City 21, N.Y. 
listing some 51 honeys from 22 coun- 
tries besides 57 from the U.S. and 
Canada. 

While we did not find listed a 
German honey, there was one from 
France from coniferous fir trees of 
the mountains, “Bouchardeaus” sell- 
ing at $1.85 for a 15% ounce jar. 

In American honeys we find a 16 
oz. jar of basswood at 59c, while the 
top is a 20 oz. jar of tupelo at $1.29— 
postage to be added. 
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—The 


Market Place— 








BEES AND QUEENS 





CHOICE BRIGHT ITALIAN queens $1.00 
each, Sheppard Apiaries, Aberdeen, N.C. 





YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS—Real pro- 

ducers. Gentle, easy to handle. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 1 to 10, $1.10; 11 to 
100, $1.00. Prepaid Air Mail. Hignite’s 
Bee Farm, 230 So. Lynchburg, Baytown, 
Texas. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS $1.00 each; 6 for 
$5.00. Air Mail. Leo Wardell, Route 6, 
Palestine, Texas. 





cents for each word, letter, 
initial, the name and address 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of tion to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 3 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must antee them 
free from disease or certificate of : 
tion from authorized inspector. 
conditions should be stated to insure 
that buyer is fully informed. 











HIGH GRADE QUEENS, Jay Smith strain, 
$1.00 each. Dalice E. Crawford, Rt. 1, 
Haw River, N. C. 





— 


DADANT’S STARLINE hybrids and our 

regular Italians; Extra good workers and 
very gentle. 1 to 25—$1.10, 25 to 100—$1.00, 
100 up—$ .90. Add 25c each for Starline 
hybrids. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. 
Curtis & Sons, Graham, N. C. 





3 BAND ITALIANS AND Carniolan Queens 
$1.00. Luther Pickett, Efland, N. C. 





Carniolan & Caucasian Queens untested 
$1.00 each. 100, $85.00. Tillery Bros., 
Greenville, Ala. Rt. 3 Box 85. 





IT PAYS TO REQUEEN. Old queens in 

your hives cost a lot through lost pro- 
duction. Young queens pay for themselves 
and give a good profit besides. One super 
of honey difference in favor of the young 
queens is not too much to expect in most 
any location. We can furnish the best 
select young Italian laying queens from 
now until Oct. at $1.00 each; 10, $9.00; 
25, $20.00. Prompt shipment. No disease. 
Air mail postpaid. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 
Ala. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Two frame reversible, Wood- 

man extractor, with power attachment, 
$30.00. Four frame reversible Woodman ex- 
tractor with hand crank, $45.00. Both like 
new. Iven Wisherd, Bruce, Wis. 





HONEY TINS used once 25c each—Jewett 
& Sherman Company, 1200 West 12th St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The 
een Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal ais 
rprises, id Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, California 





ROYAL JELLY. Fresh, Pure, and Natural; 

% oz. $9.00, 1 oz. $16.00. Special prices 
for doctors and cosmetic firms. Also honey 
enriched with Royal Jelly. O.K. Anderson 
& Son, Box 193, Coffee Springs, Alabama. 





450 COLONIES BEES. No disease. Extra 

equipment. Large fire-proof shop. Good 
Clover locations. Wilburt A. Walker, Port 
Austin, Michigan. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED HONEY small or large lots. We 
pay cash. Tideswell Supply Co., 2711 
No. 63rd St., Omaha 4, Nebr. 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 


oe Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
ich. 





100 hives bees 8 frames, 4 frame Root ex- 
tractor. A. L. Walker, Rt. 2, Box 338, 
Vacaville, California. 





ROYAL JELLY. Nationally known “Api- 

Vitalex” brand, hi-potency Royal Jelly 
products. Capsules and Beauty creams. 
Wholesale distributors and agents sought 
everywhere; particularly among Bee- 
keepers. Big profits available. Write air- 
mail for prices and literature. “Api-Vita- 
lex” Dept. ABJ, Box 6674, Medical Center 
Station, Dallas 19, Texas. 





TWO HONEY MIXING AND STORAGE 

TANKS. Closed, double jacketed enamel 
lined with agitator. 1,200 and 5,000 pound 
capacity. A. I. Root Company, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 
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WE ARE Pasa tep market prices for 


beeswax. to any one of our plants: 
Sioux City, slows; = a, Ohio; ers 
Texas; nahe i 
fornia. ux Honey. Association, "509-11 


Piymouth> st. Sioux City, Iowa. 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and = 
quotations on rendered beeswax. 

maa from one pound > = ay vt 308 
have 25 poe or more, sa ‘ett- 


into Bn a Rag ‘or iu. 
waite 7 T Kelley Co., Clarkson, ‘er fe 





SECTION AND CUT comb clover honey. 
Clarence W. Vogel, Plymouth, Ohio. 





WAX WORKERS render and buy -bees- 

wax, manufacture plain and WAVY- 
WIRED foundation. Prices and shipping 
tags on request. Wax Workers, Ithaca, 
New York. 





HONEY LABELS 


impr 


bolance 


oved designs, embodying color 


simplicity end distinction 


Please send for free samples & prices 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc 


Wisconsin 





HONEY FOR SALE 





2 lb. size fancy white tupelo and gallberry 
chunk comb. Write for volume prices. A. 
V. Dowling, Valdosta, Georgia 





1957 HONEY CROP, 5000 lbs. poplar mixed 

extracted in 55 gal. drums. 2000 Ibs. 
white clover to amber in shallow supers, 
144 cut comb. Will pack to suit buyer. Bruce 
Anderson, Chatham, Va. 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 





Comb and extracted honey for sale in 
supers and drums. Truck load lots. 
YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia. 





SUPPLIES 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt = 
men f_-- guaranteed. Hu 
bard Apiaries, —— 7-7 of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, 





BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies Ltd., 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, B. C. 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 
ue pages) free for the ask 

acturing a com: fete 

comb foundation, 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





TWO QUEEN breeders wanted - salary good 
for capable, sober man. O. K. Anderson 
& Son, Coffee Springs, Ala. 





HELP WANTED—Seasonal, year around. 
Experienced or inexperienced. In Texas, 
~~ Dakota. Stewart Apiaries, Trenton, 
‘exas. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
: on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic 
‘iowa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





ROYAL JELLY IN CAPSULES: Box of 30 

Capsules, 25 milligrams each $2.50 to 
beekeepers - Retails for $5.00; Box of 30 
capsules 50 milligrams each $4.25 - Retails 
for $8.50; box of 1000 25 milligrams cap- 
sules to hospitals and clinics $75.00. Box 
of 1000 capsules with 50 milligrams each 
$135.00. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 12th 
St., Detroit 6, Mich. 





THE AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPER — The 

senior beekeeping journal of the South- 
ern Hemisphere provides a complete cover 
of all beekeeping topics in one of the 
world’s largest honey producing countries. 
Published monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. 


Ltd., Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., 
Australia. Subscription by Bank Draft or 
International M.O.18/-(approx. $2.15) per 
year, post free. Sample copy free on re- 
quest. 





BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2 for details. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Law- 
son, Mo. 





ROYAL JELLY BEAUTY CREAM—1 oz. 
Royal Jelly Beauty Cream $3.00, $20.00 
per doz., 2 oz. $5.00, $38.00 per doz. Pre- 
paid in the United States. Prairie View 
Honey Co., 12303 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 

India through the INDIAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, published in English by the Bhupen 
Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarth Dist. 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs. Rs9/-, or S.15/-, or $2.25 year- 
ly. Sample copy, post free, Rs. %/-, or 
8.2/6 or 40c (International money order). 
Payment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 








ITALIAN 
Package Bees and Queens 


John S. Shackelford 


Rio Oso, California 











Make Your Own 
FACTORY TYPE HIVES 


And “gee-? with SAMSON CORNER 

JOINTS. a bench saw and hand 

tools r a . Our low cost Co) t- 

ed BLUE PRINTS and INSTRU: INS 

cover everything and can save you 

many dollars. rite for full - 
E. R. TAYLOR, Malcom, Iowa. 











High Quality Italian Queens 
By Air Mail 
After June 5th—75c each, 10 and up 
70c each. Or $65 per 100. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 








If You Like Animals 





You Will Love 
PET-O-RAMA 
FREE Pet News ss 
COPY 1370 E19. st. 


Biological Control of Spotted 
Alfalfa Aphid 

We are indebted to Glenn Gibson 
of Oklahoma for the information that 
the spotted alfalfa aphid is causing 
heavy losses to growers and for send- 
ing to us an article by Irvin M. Hall 
and Paul H. Dunn which appeared 
in the February, 1957, issue of Cali- 
fornia Agriculture, entitled “Fungi 
on Spotted Alfalfa Aphid.” 

In California, the distribution of 
this pathogenic fungus has been both 
by natural means and by an artifi- 
cial distribution program in which 
1800 cultures were placed in infest- 
ed fields in 12 counties. The results 
have been spectacular and have re- 
sulted in widespread control of the 
aphid by the fungi. 





Pollens and Antibiotics 

Certain tests by Rene Chauvin at 
the apicultural Station in Bures-sur- 
Yvettes in France and by Doctor 
Lenormand affirm that certain pol- 
lens have antibiotic content. Corn, 
dandelion, horse-chestnut, poppy, and 
fruit trees have either growth factor 
or antibiotic content. Dandelion and 
horse-chestnut have both. 

(Alin Caillas in “Abeilles et Fleurs” 
May 1957) 








JENSEN says,- 


only QUALITY QUEENS. 
Dadant “Starline” 


Hybrids 
1-24 . $1.35 
25-99 ... 125 
100 up .... 1.10 


Clipped and Marked FREE. 
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7 REQUEEN NOW! 


4 Requeening in early fall will assure good 
wintering, and insure a crop of honey next 
season, all other factors being normal. 

There are queens, and just queens; but the labor of installing is 
the same whether they are uniformly good, or mediocre. The bees 
themselves will soon decide the difference. We specialize in rearing 


Prompt Delivery. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, Macon, Miss., U.S.A. 
Telephone 122M or 170J 


“Magnolia 
State” Italians 
1-24 ....$1.10 
25-99 ... 1.05 
100 up .... 1.00 


Air Mail where expedient. 








— REMEMBER — 
Keep this name in mind for your 1958 


Caucasian Queens. Service and Quality 
is guaranteed. 


DON J. STRACHAN 


Route 2, Box 83 Yuba City, Calif. 
Successor to Thos. S. Davis 

















FRAMESPACERS 


The finest thing ever offered beekeepers. 


STOLLER’ 


See your dealer or write. 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 











Italian Bees — Queens 


Quality and Service guaranteed 
to please. 


SUNRISE APIARIES 


Box 166, Petal, Mississippi 











CAUCASIANS 
Queens available after May 12 
$1.00 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Rd., Citrus Hgts. Calif. 











Three-banded Italians 


Quality and service guaranteed to 
please. 


W. E. PLANT 
Rt. No. 2, Hattiesburg, Miss. 











We render old combs, cappings, and 
slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam 
wax presses get every available ounce 
of wax out of this material. Send for 
terms. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. Hamilton, IIl. 
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—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





THE CROP—Too early yet to get a 
comprehensive idea of the total crop. 
Florida with a less than average 
orange crop has somewhat recuper- 
ated in the mangrove and palmetto 
sections but will hardly have the 
crop of 1956. Texas, so far, in spite 
of or rather because of excessive cool 
rains, dropped on the vetch and crim- 
son clover flows. The South generally 
had similar cool and wet conditions; 
California looked exceedingly prom- 
ising but cold wet weather was fol- 
lowed by hot and dry so that the 
desert plants did not make the yield 
that earlier promised. Only Georgia 
seems to have been in the good graces 
of the weatherman after the severe 
droughts of a year ago, with a better 
crop than in 1956, so far. The bal- 
ance of the South, similarly has not, 
up to July 1, gotten the honey of a 
year ago. Virginia and the Carolinas 
are perhaps up to a year ago, but 
farther north the crop was a disap- 
pointment. Both New Mexico and 
Arizona report short early crop both 
on account of the weather and of 
spray poisoning. The latter if wide- 
spread may well’ influence any im- 
provement from later alfalfa. 

In most central and northern areas 
the beginnings of the clover and other 
flows were retarded by cool and wet 
weather, sometimes to the extent that 
the crops will be short as a conse- 
quence, while farther north and in 
Canada, the cool weather abated be- 
fore the major flow broke, and as a 
consequence, these sections were in 
best condition to profit by the hot 
dry weather which later developed. 

All in all there can be no reason 
for inferring that the weakening in 
the west coast markets was attributed 
to a possible bumper 1957 crop. 

Prospects 

California seems to be past much 
improvement in the waste areas. In 
fact many bees have already left for 
the irrigated sections either for nectar 
or for pollination. Whether the al- 
falfa crop will be above ordinary is 
still a moot question, apparently it 
will have to be tops to bring the 
total crop up to 1956. Arizona and 
New Mexico need right conditions 
yet for good prospects. Texas is hop- 
ing for Hubam and a cotton flow. 
Prospects are better in Oklahoma, less 
in Arkansas except along the Missis- 
sippi. 
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Farther north in the clover areas 
there is much hope that the crop will 
greatly exceed 1956 with a good deal 
of soil moisture and hotter, drier 
weather, though Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania are disappointing as are Mary- 
land, New Jersey, and the New Eng- 
land States. Except for southern 
Wyoming, the Intermountain States 
prospects look very good, Kansas per- 
haps fair, Nebraska below, Montana 
good, as is Idaho, with possibilities 
also for Washington and Oregon 
where the drier weather has come 
with prospects of better nectar 
gathering weather. It is in the Cen- 
tral West and in the northern plains 
area that best prospects seem to 
prevail. 

But we must not forget that the 
earlier rains have resulted in heavy 
weed growth and as a consequence, 
the late summer and fall flowers, may 
in themselves make a saving situa- 
tion, particularly for the Central 
South, and even add to the results 
from the Central West and the East, 
although the color and perhaps the 
flavor of that crop may not be all 
that might be hoped for. 


Crop Equal to 1957? 

Probably so, owing to the better 
conditions in the Central West and in 
the Intermountain States and the 
possibilities of late flows. It does 
look like the central clover areas may 
have some fine white honey to share 
the market with the intermountains 
and such orange as has not already 
been sold. Surely Florida, California, 
Texas and the Southwest do not lead 
us to believe that they will swell the 
excess over 1956. Georgia will, and 
undoubtedly the Central West and 
mountain irrigated sections may ex- 
ceed last season, but it is too early. 
Favorable conditions may produce an 
excess; unfavorable ones might even 
reduce under a year ago. 


New Crop Sold 

Some of the new crop, especially 
orange has reached the markets. The 
tendency to depress the markets, 
probably owing to a carryover by 
some of the packers and the lighter 
foreign demand has been noticeable, 
with offers of lc to 1¥%ac below two 





{ >a é 
Honey Wanted-")? 3.3) price. 
Cc. W. Aeppler Co., Ocoromoewoec. Wis, 





months ago, but there has been a 
rather favorable trend to orange 
honey prices. Foreign inquiries are 
just now coming and heavy competi- 
tion is apparent on the part of the 
quoters. Farther east there seems 
to be little tendency to bear the 
market, though in Florida, a lower 
price has been offered for amber 
grades. We learn of some sales at 
15c in the Central West for old stock 
honey but not enough of the new crop 
has appeared to base any predictions. 

It looks like fine white honey will 
still be good property, since there is 
apparently more mixed stock than 
usual, and possibility of more if in 
some instances the heartsease and 
aster may be mixed with some of the 
earlier white flows in case of late 
extracting. 

Canada 

Eastern provinces seem to be shar- 
ing with the Middle West some of the 
hopes for a good crop following the 
disappointing early start of too cool 
and too wet. Farther west it is doubt- 
ful if the crop will rank much more 
than in 1956 and to the extreme west 
probably less, with the tendency for 
prices to hold well along with those 
of last year, according to the predic- 
tors. 

Summary 

All in all, early hopes of a bumper 
crop were) given a blow by a con- 
tinuation of the cold wet weather 
which held the bees back, boosted the 
plants, but interfered with the nec- 
tar gathering. In some cases this was 
followed by hot and dry weather 
which added to the discomfiture. 

Where the blooming season was 
late enough to be spared the situation 
of plenty of flowers but no chance to 
visit them by the bees, then the pros- 
pects do look quite favorable, but 
there are a lot of disappointed bee- 
keepers in the South and in the 
northern areas of this region par- 
ticularly, but with the possibilities 
of some modicum of relief from pos- 
sible later fall flows. 


The starting price of honey cer- 
tainly, we hope, is no indication of 
what the market for new honey may 
do, as it is too early. But we believe 
that central western and eastern bee- 
keepers will hesitate before early dis- 
posal at prices below what they were 
at this time a year ago. 
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CONTACT THE NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


FOWLER, CALIF. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. GROTON, NEW VORK 
Central Valley S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. Finger Lakes Honey 
Beekeepers Club counnsd w.urre, iowa Prod. Coop. Inc. 


FRESNO, CALIF. 


Miner Products Co ee A. Se ene MR. Cary Corp. ‘dane 
DES MOINES, IOWA sot : 

Peer 9 Match — S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. Magill & Co. DAKOTA 
General Can Co. McGREGOR, IOWA . 

Hamilton & Co. John Harnack & Sons The AT os Compeny 
ee Seu Sere, Cowen ouanoma CITY, OKLA 
Superior Honey Co. Sioux Honey Assn. = Sie ki ta 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. ° s , . 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


: - NEWELL, SO. DAKOTA 
W. D. Miles S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. Oscar H. Clark, M.D. 
aaa i ag a wg et HOUSTON, TEXAS 
George B. Wright — a R. M. Hughes Company 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIF. sey: Sg - SUEKES ons, nc. 
General Can Co. panier ame, vexas 

’ . adant ons 
Grover i. Tuomas A. G. Woodman & Co. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
DENVER, COLO. ONSTED, MICH. ; S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
Cronkhite-Bosanko Supply Co. - M. Hubbard Apiaries The A. I. Root Company 
Superior Honey Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
GREELEY, COLO. S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. Miller Honey Co. 
L. R. Rice & Sons WINONA, MINN. BOYD, WISCONSIN 
MONTE VISTA, COLO. Robb Bros. August Lotz & Company 
John Haefeli ST. LOUIS, MO. POWELL, WYO. 
PLANT CITY, FLA. S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. A. D. Hardy 


Kilgore Seed Company 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 


CONTINENTAL CAN { 
COMPANY 


August, 1957 





PHOENIX, ARIZONA CHICAGO, ILL. MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Quick Seed & Feed Co. R. Freund & Company Cloverdale Apiaries 
Superior Honey Co. S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. HAMILTON, ILL. Barney Fink Container Co. 
B-Z-B Honey Co. Dadant & Sons, Inc. S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
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Italians QUEENS Caucasians 
Nice large queens each 70c. 

For Air Mail add 5 cents each. Large 

producer of Royal Jelly. Send us 

your order of 1 or 1000. 


Mitchell’s Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 














Italian and Pure Italian Hybrid 
Package Bees and Queens 


3 Pound Packages Bees with a Queen 
Each $4.00 
Young Laying Queens Each 75c 


Jackson Apiaries, Funston, Ga. 











Now Gummed Labels 


FOR YOUR GLASS JARS. All ready to stick on. 
Made in two styles for round or sunburst jars. 


Red, Yellow and Blue 
No. 92G, No. 96G 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 





HOLLOPETER’S 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
JUNE 1ST TO DEC. 1ST—$1.00 EACH 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 


Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 




















Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 


{ ULUIIUN 


Excluder 
on the market 


j Queen 
| { 
NK 





Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 

So durably made that tt is perman- 
-—_- queen excluding and will last 
a life t 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our facto: Canadian-made 
goods are geennes. oO duty. Send for 
our price list lways in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 









Carniolan and 


4 


ABBA 
} Caucasian 


QUEENS 


Now is a good time to requeen 
swarms and make increase with high 
producing and gentle Carniolan and 
Caucasian queens. Queens $1.35 ea. 
Air Mail, quantity discount. $2.00 
to Foreign countries. 


W. D. REAMS 


Box 87 La Belle, Florida 


J. E. WING & SONS 


43 Years’ Continuous Service 


Beas Al PACKAGES 
3 
0 SPECIALTY 


Knights Landing, Calif. 











Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 

Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 

















- 9 oz. 


25 cents for 8 


ey 


COBANA PROD. CO 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich 





Bees and Queens 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 




















DADANT’S STAR- 

LINE HYBRIDS and 
Reg. U.S. Wicht’s | Three-Band- 
Pat. Off. Italians. 


WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 





Phone: Woodland, Calif., 


Select Italians 
QUEENS 
Package Bees 
M. C. WEST 
Route 1, Box 279-A 


WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 
MO—2-5782 





A Modern Theory on Sw 
Don’t expect queen bees to overwork 
themselves. They will only prepare to 


swarm. Booklet containing explanation 


will be sent for 25 cent coin. 
W. F. PERSCHBACHER 
9620 107A Ave. 
EDMONTON, ALTA. CAN. 























QUEENS 
65c¢ Airmailed 


E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
Moreauville, La. Box 33 
Phone 2583 











Use 
ABJ Labels 
They Get 

Results 


American Rabbit Journal 


Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming 
Explains the growing meat fave Indes. 
try. Non-fancy. Est. 1981. 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00; Sample ame 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Misseuri 
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BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance 
Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 

through our agents. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





American Bee Journal 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILENS 











Throughout the World 
“ROOT” is Synonymous with Quality 


In German: Qualitat 
In French: Qualite CANADA 
In Spanish: Calidad 


Language is no Barrier to the Wide 
Reputation of Root Quality . .. 


. .. Whether it Be 


UNCAPPING KNIVES 


The famous Root uncapping machine 
shown here will uncap three to five 
combs per minute. The steam heated 
blade vibrates back and forth at the 
rate of 700 to 900 strokes per minute 
and makes a clean cut rapidly. Root 
dealers also feature steam, electric, 
and plain hand operated uncapping 
knives at economical prices. 


2. EXTRACTORS 


Whether you choose a 2 or 45 frame Root 
extractor, all are built for rugged durability 
and maximum efficiency. Combs are thor- 
oughly extracted and there never is a film of 
honey remaining in the cells. The lever con- 


trol provides floating acceleration and allows 
the extractor to gain speed without damag- 


ing the combs. Write for free folder on 
extracting equipment called, ‘‘More Honey 
Through Modern Extracting Equipment.” 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILNS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 57 


Do We Have ‘Em? 


- = = Righto! 













we 

Sx ‘For For 

a = Take-off Extracting 
loaders veils power cappings tanks 
ramps acid uncappers melters 
aprons acid boards uncapping extractors 
hats knives boilers 





For 
What-Have-You 


liquifying tanks jars fumigator straw skeps 
storage tanks cans selling helps observation 
cartons labels queens hives 
wrappers paste signs scales 





Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 722 West O'Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 
Route 41, South 


Hahira, Georgia 








